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Singing Our Faith 


“He is not here, but is risen... The Lord is risen indeed.” —Luke 24:6, 34. 


When we wish to lift up our hearts in Easter praise, we turn to Charles Wesley’s beautiful song 
of the Resurrection, “Christ the Lord Is Risen Today.” The glad “Alleluia” at the end of each 
line is most appropriate for Easter, expressing as it does the joy of hearts that have come to new- 
ness of life in Christ. 

From the earliest times, it is said that Christians saluted each other on Easter morning with the 
phrase: “Alleluia, the Lord is risen. He is risen indeed.” Christians should greet every Sabbath 
morning with a glorious, joyful, and triumphant praise to our Lord, Whose resurrection day has 
changed the Sabbath from the seventh day to the first day of the week. Every week then, we should 
rejoice in the thought: 

“Christ the Lord is risen today, Alleluia! 
Sons of men and angels say: Alleluia! 

Raise your joys and triumphs high, Alleluia! 
Sing, ye heav’ns and earth reply, Alleluia!” 


This hymn opens with the mighty declaration—“Christ the Lord is risen today,” then comes the 
entreaty—“Raise your joys and triumphs high; sing, ye heavens and earth reply.” 


“Lives again our glorious King: Alleluia! 
Where, O death, is now thy sting? Alleluia! 
Dying once He all doth save: Alleluia! 
Where thy victory, O grave? Alleluia!” 


Death stripped of its sting! The grave defeated of any victory because Christ died once for all to 
save all, and He lives again! O comforting, peaceful, heart-easing thought! 


“Love’s redeeming work is done, Alleluia! 
Fought the fight, the battle won: Alleluia! 
Death in vain forbids Him rise: Alleluia! 
Christ has opened Paradise, Alleluia!” 


Putting forth our finest effort in the fight, we easily emerge the victor. Not in our own strength, 
but in His, because He conquered death, the battle is won in His redeeming love; for He has said: 
“Because I live, ye shall live also.” 


“Soar we now where Christ has led, Alleluia! 
Following our exalted Head: Alleluia! 
Made like Him, like Him we rise: Alleluia! 
Ours the cross, the grave, the skies, Alleluia!” 
Amen. 


Glorious thought, we now soar where He leads, we follow Him, being made in His likeness, like 
Him we rise— 


Ours the cross—the glorious conquering! 
Ours the grave—the complete victory! 
Ours the skies—the “higher service”! 


Christians salute!—‘Alleluia, the Lord is risen, He is risen indeed.” 
Prepared by 
Mrs. BEN Knox. 
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The Madras Conference 


By H. KERR TAYLOR* 





This is part of the campus of the Madras Christian College, showing some of the delegates to the International 
Missionary Council 


THIS IS THE ENLARGED MEETING OF THE INTERNA- 
tional Missionary Council. As is generally known, 
this council codrdinates the Protestant missionary 
work of the world. Similar conferences were held 
in Edinburgh, 1910 and in Jerusalem, 1928. 

The meeting is being held in the spacious new 
buildings of the Madras Christian College, a union 
missionary institution. As there are something under 
soo delegates in attendance, and as the college has 
a student body of 750, the facilities are ample. The 
buildings are very like those of a college in lower 
Florida or in the West Indies. As the campus is 
sixteen miles from the thickly populated section of 
Madras, we are quite removed from the city’s dust 
and noise, and are able to give our time uninter- 
ruptedly to the work of the conference; a modern 
electric railway connects the campus with the city. 

Of course the man, among many others, who is 
behind this conference, is Dr. John R. Mott. Dr. 
Mott is known all over the Christian world, and in 
spite of his more than three score years and ten, is 
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* 7 - a 
. Rev. H. Kerr Taylor, D.D., is Educational Secretary of the 
ene Committee of Foreign Missions. He was a delegate to 
the Madras Conference held December 12-30, 1938. 
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vigorous and commanding in his leadership. In his 
opening address, Dr. Mott stated that in his life and 
time of travel he had visited, once or more, and 
had been the guest of nearly every one of the 
seventy nations and areas represented at the con- 
ference. Other speakers and leaders present are 
Dr. William Paton of London, Dr. E. Stanley Jones 
of India, Dr. T. Z. Koo of China, Dr. Paul Harrison 
of Arabia, Rev. C. F. Andrews and Bishop V. S. 
Azariah (Dornakal) of India, Dr. T. Kagawa of 
Japan, Dr. Henri Anet of Belgium, and Prof. Martin 
Schlunk of Germany. 

The most outstanding feature of the conference 
and the one that gives the meeting its greatest value, 
is the very wide representation from different parts 
of the world that its personnel provides. More than 
half of the delegates are from the younger, or mis- 
sion field, churches. Of course Great Britain, the 
United States, Canada and Australia are well rep- 
resented, but the conference is providing the rare 
privilege for men and women who love the Lord 
Jesus from every land under heaven to sit together 
and consult on the vital problems affecting the 
faith and the life of our modern world. 

One goes into the dining hall and finds himself 














Dr. H. Kerr Taylor, Dr. Kenneth Latourette, Dr. Frank W. 
Price, Bishop Baker, of California (Methodist Episcopal 
Church), Dr. Cheng Ching Yi, and Dr. Edward D. Grant 


sitting between representatives from Turkey and 
India, while across the table is a representative from 
Sumatra. Or in the large chapel he will take his 
seat between a representative from South Africa 
and one from the Celebes in the East Indies. On the 
train to Madras in an afternoon he will be seated 
with representatives from Burma, Mexico, and 
China; and in one of the sections or committees into 
which the meeting is at times divided, he will find 
himself conferring earnestly with delegates from 
Holland, the Philippines, Liberia, Malaya, Bulgaria, 
Japan, Peru, Korea, or Sierra Leone. The official 
language is English, but each delegate is free to 
make his contribution in his own speech, the sub- 
stance of what has been said being at once translated 
into English. By far the greater number of dele- 
gates speak two or more languages. One young man 
from Scotland, now w orking i in Tiberias in Palestine, 
speaks eleven languages. He listed them for me: 
English, German, French, Italian, Dutch, Swedish, 
Danish, Norwegian, Greek, Hebrew and Arabic. 
Our hymnbook provides the words in three or four 
languages, and delegates use the ones they prefer. 
Pray ers are often offered in a series of tongues. Of 
course the platform addresses are all in English. 

As I am writing this in the midst of the con- 
ference it is too early to assess the value of its 
work. That of course will be the work of months 
and of years, and also of many minds. There are, 
however, two features of the gathering that I want 
to mention which are of front rank importance. 
The first is the preliminary study on the Church’s 
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faith contained in the book by Dr. H. Kraemer of 
Holland on, The Christian Message in a Non- 
Christian World. Dr. Kraemer became known at 
the Jerusalem Conference in 1928 for the soundness 
and clarity of his presentations of thought, and, in 
this preliminary work with which he was intrusted 
by the International Missionary Council, he has con- 
tributed a discussion of the theme that is destined 
to serve as a milestone in Christian thinking. Dr. 
Kraemer is a member of the Netherlands Reformed 
Church, and is professor of the History of Reli- 
gions, Leiden University. He was formerly a mis- 
sionary to Java. His grasp and treatment of his 
subject is profound, and I may say quite largely 
satisfying to many in our Presbyterian Church, U.S. 

The other feature of this meeting held here in 
the heart of paganism and calling together so many 
diverse races, minds, denominations, and orders is 
this: the emphasis that it puts on the fact that, as we 
face the modern world with all of its closely related 
problems, we can only solve them as we face them 
in a world context. We are considering the Church, 
its faith, witness and life. We are also considering 
the social and economic environment by which the 
life of the Church is conditioned. Strong and chal- 
lenging threats are being made against the Church 
today in all parts of the world. The Church needs 
careful consultation and combined action. That is 
one of the major themes of the gathering. What 
amount of codperative action and life can be 
achieved? In a masterful paper on this subject, 
Prof. A. R. Wentz of the Lutheran Church in 
America said, “From the beginning the Church was 
understood to be the whole body of Christ. Every 
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One of a group of seven pagodas at Chingleput, India, 
near Madras 
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The Madras Conference— 
Opening Days 


(Nore: We give you in this article something of the setting and the opening days of the great Madras Inter- 
national Missionary Conference. The material comes to us from Basil Mathews, Director of International Publicity 
for the Conference. In later issues of the SuRvEy, we hope to give more news from this great conference.) 


The Place of the Meeting. Tambaram is about 

sixteen miles south- 
west of Madras in South India. Here have sprung 
up during the last few years the new buildings of 
the Madras Christian College, formerly housed in 
Madras city. The site comprises over 4oo acres and 
the boundary fence is well over three miles long. 
Four hundred and sixty-four delegates are housed 
in cubicles vacated by the students of the Madras 
Christian College, who number 750. It was of 
enormous value to the conference to be accom- 
modated in the beautiful buildings of the college 
standing in these spacious grounds away from the 
dust and noise of the city. As the delegates talked 
and worked and ate and prayed together in these 
surroundings it was natural that an intimate fellow- 
ship should grow up among them and that they 
should feel themselves one large family in the house- 
hold of God. 

The conference held its plenary sessions in the 
large College Hall of the Administration Building. 
The several discussion groups into which it was 
divided met in the hall theatres and the large rooms 
of the college. 

Various missionary societies and Churches co- 
operating together are responsible for the Madras 
Christian. College. It was fitting therefore that this 
college should house delegates coming from all over 
the world and from so many Churches. 


Preparatory Work. The eighteen days on which 
the enlarged council met were 
the crowning point of a long process which has 
gone on over two and in some cases three years. 
Groups of Christian people in almost every country 
of the world have been meeting to discuss the main 
themes of the meeting and the different subjects 
into which these have been subdivided. Thus every 
delegate came to the meeting representing not only 
himself but the church in his own land, and the 
meeting was followed by intense Christian thought 
and prayer all over the world. 
_ This preparatory process went on right up to the 
time of the meeting. Many of the delegations 
travelled to India in groups and used the voyage for 
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intensive study and discussion. For instance, on an 
Italian steamer from Shanghai and Hong-Kong, 
forty-five delegates from China, with an American 
student delegate, another from Switzerland, and an 
American woman mission-board secretary, met 
every day as a unit to discuss how to make the best 
use of the conference and how to follow it up in 
their own countries. Small group discussions also 
took place on special subjects in preparation for 
the group meetings on those issues at Madras. 

The Christian Sinhalese at Colombo were pro- 
foundly stirred by a great meeting at the Y. M. C. A. 
where over sixty of the Chinese, Japanese, Negro 
and other delegates spoke. The speeches of the 
Maori Bishop of Aotearoa, and of a full-blooded 
Negro, Bishop Akinyele of Nigeria, at that meet- 
ing, made an eminent Chinese delegate declare that 
already all the cost of travel in time and money was 
repaid in the splendid Christian witness that was 
given at that meeting. 


Opening Meeting: 
Monday Evening, 
December 12, 1938. 


Dr. John R. Mott, Chairman 
of the International Mission- 
ary Council and indeed its 
principal architect, presided 
at the opening meeting, and acted as chairman 
throughout the conference. Dr. Mott has spent a 
long lifetime in international Christian work, and it 
is true to say that he is trusted and beloved in all 
parts of the world above any other Christian leader. 
In his opening speech he referred to the fact that he 
had visited at any rate once nearly every one of the 
seventy nations and areas represented at the con- 
ference. 

With Dr. Mott on the platform at the opening 
meeting were the two secretaries of the Council— 
the Rev. William Paton of London and Dr. A. L. 
Warnshuis of New York—the Baroness Van 
Boetzelaer van Dubbledam and the Rev. C. Y. 
Cheng, vice-chairman of the Council; the Bishop of . 
Dornakal, Chairman of the National Christian Coun- 
cil of India, and Professor Martin Schlunk of Ger- 
many, both of whom offered prayer; M. le Pasteur 
Henri Anet, who read a Psalm, and Dr. Sandegren— 
Bishop of Tranquebar, India. 
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Quiet Day. The first full day of the conference, 

Tuesday, December 13, was kept as a 
day of prayer and meditation. The Bishop of 
Dornakal, in opening the first period, which was 
devoted to penitence, took as his theme the Churches 
of Asia described in the first chapter of Revelation. 
He said that the churches today in the tribulations 
they were enduring were very near in experience 
to these first-century churches. The question we 
have to ask is, Is the world going to triumph, or is 
Christ? Christ cannot accomplish His work save 
through His church. We must repent of our lack 
of zeal, our disunity, and seek the living power of 
the Risen Lord, the mighty power that took the 
blows of the Roman Empire yet triumphed over 
that empire and shook the world. 

Professor Henry Farmer of Westminster College, 
Cambridge, centred his leadership of moving periods 
of guided silent prayer upon the three great symbols 
on which Christian thought and prayer had focussed 
themselves through the centuries: Christ the Prophet, 
the wisdom of God, the source of our knowledge 
of God’s nature and purpose; Christ the High Priest, 
reconciling man to God, making atonement for sin 
and bringing the forgiveness of God to man and the 
love of God in action; and Christ the King, con- 
queror of death, ruling in the hearts of the redeemed, 
the Head of the Church, Christ the power of God. 
All these are essentially one in the seamless robe 
of Christ’s perfection. 

The Rt. Rev. Henry W. Hobson, Bishop of the 
Diocese of Southern Ohio of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, led the meeting on the theme of 
miracle-workers. As the two apostles faced the 
lame man at the gate called Beautiful, he said, they 
saw the suffering of the world over against the 
longing of God. Their response was to let the 
power of the one Name transform them into 
miracle-workers, Jesus, the one gift of God, is still 
the Name whereby men can be saved. We, too, 
are called to be miracle-workers and to go forth 
into the lame world. The one essential is complete 
and uncompromising dedication to the will of God. 
This rule of life could be expressed in seven simple, 
untheological terms: Turn, Follow, Learn, Pray— 
these may be called the individual steps—Serve, 
Worship, Share—these may be called the corporate 
steps. _ 

So the minds and hearts of the delegates were 
prepared in quietness for the coming weeks. 


Discussion Groups. The issues that confront the 

world Christian community 
are so stupendous and complex, and the funda- 
mentals of the Faith by which it lives call for such 
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searching reéxploration that the council was driven 
to divide its membership into numerous groups, 
each of which grappled with some special aspect 
of the world mission of Christianity. The conclu- 
sions reached by these groups were submitted to 
the whole conference for discussion in plena 
session before they were finally drafted for adop- 
tion, to give a united lead to the universal Church. 
Anyone who reads and meditates upon the bare 
titles of the subjects of those groups will see how 
realistically relevant they are to the life of the 
world Church as it faces the world storm. 
These are: 


. The Faith by which the Church lives. 

. The Church: its nature and function. 

. The unfinished evangelistic task. 

. The place of the Church in evangelism. 

. The witness of the Church in relation to 
non-Christian faiths and the cultural heritage. 

. The witness of the Church—practical ques- 
tions of method and policy. 

. The inner life of the Church—worship, the 
Christian home, and religious education. 

. The indigenous ministry of the Church, both 
ordained and lay. 

. The relation of Christian education, medical 
and social reconstruction work to the Chris- 
tian missionary purpose. 

. The place, work, and training of the future 
missionary. 

. An adequate literature program. 

. The economic basis of the Church. 

. The Church and the changing social and 
economic order. 

. The Church and the international order. 

. The problem of Church and State. 

. Co6peration and unity. 


Excerpts from the “We have assembled at one 
Opening Speech by of the most fateful moments 
Dr. John R. Mott. in the life of mankind. Not 

in our lifetime, if at any 
time, have Christians come together when so many 
peoples were bearing such impossible burdens, or 
undergoing such persecution and suffering. When 
has there been a time when the world was so rent 
by international misunderstandings, bitterness, and 
strife? When have we been called upon to witness 
such startling relaxing of traditions, sacred sanctions, 
and established law and order? When in the life- 
time of men now living was the very atmosphere 
across the world so surcharged with suspicion, fear, 
and uncertainty? 
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“We do not come together at Tambaram in 
despair, seeing only the dark background. If we 
who have assembled believed that all of our Churches 
had during the past two or three decades done all 
that we might have done to avert what so much 
distresses us, then we might be pessimistic. But with 
a sense of humiliation and contrition, recognizing 
that none of our Churches singly or collectively has 
done a tithe of what we might have done to prevent 
what causes us so much pain and solicitude, then 
we are bound to have reasonable optimism. Why? 
Because we who have gathered here know Whom 
we have believed. We well know that nothing has 
happened in these recent difficult years which invali- 
dates the claims of Jesus Christ. Each one of us 
can say with St. Paul in an hour of grave difficulty, 
‘Be of good cheer, for I believe God.’ The Tam- 
baram Meeting rests with conviction on two 
stupendous claims of Christ: ‘I am the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life,’ and ‘I, if I be lifted up, will 
draw all men unto me.’ It is this conviction which 
lends such significance to our meeting. Many have 
asked, Why, in view of the state of the world and 
of its abounding troubles, hardship and depression, 
are so many Christian leaders called together, at such 
expense in money and in precious time, from the 
very corners of the earth? The answer is, Precisely 
because we are in a time of unexampled and baffling 
difficulties and confusion, and of so many unan- 
swered questions of central importance, it has been 
deemed absolutely necessary that such a world-wide 
consultation be held. The thinking out of large 
questions of policy, and the adaptation of methods 
to meet new world conditions, cannot be done by 
the church and missionary societies in isolation. 
That day is past. This gathering is not a mere con- 
ference; it is an official meeting of the International 
Missionary Council. What is the International Mis- 
sionary Council? It is the body which weaves to- 
gether for united thinking, planning and action the 
various National Christian Councils throughout the 
world, and these in turn are the creatures dnd 
servants of the Churches. _ 

“It is a remarkable fact that without previous 
planning we find ourselves in a great succession of 
world-wide or ecumenical Christian assemblies. I 
refer particularly to the recent World Conference 
on Life and Work at Oxford, the World Con- 
ference on Faith and Order at Edinburgh, our pres- 
ent significant Meeting of the World Mission, and 
the great gathering at Amsterdam next summer of 
the Christian Youth Movements of the world. The 
striking thing is that while these meetings were 
planned without collusion they reveal on the part 
of the Christian forces of the world, world-wide 
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interest, world-wide concern, world-wide recogni- 
tion that all our major problems and issues can be 
met best, if not only, in a world context, and above 
all, world-wide desire and purpose to draw together 
in fellowship and action. The Tambaram gather- 
ing is by far the most important in this series. 
Why? Because it is the first and the only one which 
will have brought together and which will have 
woven together on a parity as to numbers, initiative, 
participation, and leadership the representatives of 
the Older Churches of Europe, North America, and 
Australasia, and the Younger Churches of Asia, 
Africa, Latin America, and the Pacific Islands. And 
this is well. The World Mission of the Christian 
faith is the greatest of the world movements of our 
time, and the most important. It needs to be thought 
of in a large way. It calls for the best thinking and 
planning and the most courageous and united action 
of which men are capable. 


7 . 
a 


It is a solemn reflection that the only limitation 
in the possibilities of the Tambaram meeting ma 
be in ourselves. God forbid that such should be the 
case. To this end, let us give ourselves to self- 
examination and prayer, remembering how from the 
days of our Lord in the flesh, down through the 
different epochs in the life of His Church, His 
mighty works have been again and again hindered 
through pride—racial, national, denominational, in- 
tellectual; through selfishness, even among Chris- 
tian leaders, as manifested in self-love, self-praise, 
self-assertion, and self-seeking; through lack of 
unity, shown in division, jealousy, uncharitable judg- 
ments, and other sins of the tongue; through super- 
ficial and inconclusive thinking; and through lack 
of vision, resulting from lack of purity of heart. 


Most important of all, and that which will do 
most to facilitate the realization of all else, is that 
from the opening hour to the close of these memor- 
able days of boundless possibilities to be spent in 
Tambaram we should be in an attitude of attentive- 
ness unto God and of responsiveness to Him. 
Doubtless He has been speaking to all of us as we 
journeyed toward this place. That He will speak 
to us in the plenary sessions, in the section meetings, 
in informal groups, and singly, during these days, 
should there be any question? The important thing 
is that we be attentive unto His voice. We are prone 
to forget that prayer is not monologue but dialogue. 
Often we are faithful in speaking unto God but 

(Continued on page 143) 
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The Madras Conference Sends 
A Message to All Peoples 


(ApopTepD DECEMBER 29, 1938) 


THE INTERNATIONAL MIssIONARY COUNCIL, MEETING 
at Tambaram in India, sends greetings to the peoples 
of all lands. 

We are four hundred and seventy delegates 
gathered from seventy nations and from many races 
of the earth to consider how we may better make 
known to the world the love of the eternal God as 
He has revealed Himself in Jesus Christ. 

The reports that have been brought to us from 
every quarter of the globe have made us realize that 
the aacient pestilences which destroy mankind are 
abroad with a virulence unparalleled, In every 
counts'y the fact of war or the fear of it casts its 
paralyzing shadow over human hope. Race hatred, 
the ugly parent of persecution, has been set up as a 
national idol in many a market place and increas- 
ingly becomes a household god. Everywhere the 
greed of money continues to separate those who 
have from those who have not, filling the latter with 
angry plans of revolution and the former with the 
nervousness of power. 

Again and again a sense of penitence has come 
over us as we have realized that these consuming 
evils are all of them man-made. They bear upon 
them the marks of human manufacture as clearly as 
do the motor car or the airplane. Neither flood 
nor earthquake nor dark mysterious force outside 
of our control produces wars or economic tensions. 
We know that we live involved within a chaos which 
we ourselves have made. 

Again and again we have been forced to note that 
the evils that we face are not the work of bad men 
only but of good as well. The gravest of our 
disasters have been brought upon us not by men 
desiring to make trouble for mankind but by those 
who thought they did their best in the circumstances 
surrounding them. We do not know the man wise 
enough to have erred the w ord from its present 
y the man wise 





enough t to deliver us now. 

But it is just at this point that we are forced back 
upon our Faith and rescued from pessimism to a 
glorious hope. We know that there is One who, 
unlike ourselves, is not defeated and who cannot 
know defeat. In the wonder of Christ’s revelation 
we see God not as a remote and careless deity suf- 
ficient to Himself, but as a Father with a love for 
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mankind, His children, as indescribable as it is 
fathomless. We who have looked at Christ, His 
Messenger, His Son, torn with suffering on a cross 
on which only His love for man has placed Him, 
have a tragic but transfiguring insight into the rich- 
ness and reality of God’s passion for His own. It is 
this insight which has taken the Christians to glad 
martyrdoms through the centuries and sent them 
to the ends of the earth to spread the great Good 
News. And in humility we record our gratitude 
that even in this present time evidences multipl 
that men and women still sally forth as faithful and 
untiring ambassadors of Christ. 

It is clear that only God can save the peoples, 
and that the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ not only can but will. It must become 
clearer to us all, however, that the instruments He 
demands are not men and women of ideals as such, 
but those who constantly in prayer and worship 
verify those same ideals ‘before His august will— 
verify and improve and never cease to re-verify 
them. It is not the merely moral person whom 
God requires in the present crisis or in any other, 
but the person who keeps his morality alive and 
growing through the constant refreshing of His 
creative touch. We can none of us become fault- 
less agents of His grace, but the only hope before 
the world lies in those who at least attempt to know 
Him and to follow in His way. 

National gods of any kind, gods of race or class— 
these are not large enough to save us. The recogni- 
tion of God in Christ by no means robs a man of 
his nation or his family or his culture. When Christ 
is taken seriously by a nation or an ancient culture, 
He destroys no whit of good within it but lifts it 
rather to its own highest destiny. He does destroy 
exclusiveness, but in its place He causes a new 
quality to grow—good will—a good will which is 
wider than national or cultural loyalties and corre- 
sponds to the largeness of God’s love. 

In our midst we have seen anew that devotion to 
the things of Christ will work a miracle among men 
and women. We have prayed, and as we prayed 
the barriers of nationality and race and class have 
melted. Knit by the Holy Spirit, the one to the 
other and all to God, we have known the meaning 
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Every Woman Enlisted for Christ 


By JANIE W. McGAUGHEY* 


IN BEGINNING ONE OF HIS MASTERFUL ADDRESSES BE- 
fore a Montreat congregation one year, that great 
leader and preacher, Dr. George Truett, threw out 


this challenging statement: 
“What a power this audience 
would be if every Christian 
here were living at his maxi- 
mum!” Paraphrasing that idea 
a bit, we might say, “What 
power would be generated in 
this old world today if every 
woman in our Church were 
genuinely enlisted for Christ 
and living to her utmost for 
Him!” 


Our Goal—Every 
Woman 

For two years the 
Woman’s Auxiliary has 
stated as the special goal of 
their year’s program of study 
and service: “Every Woman 
Enlisted for Christ.” A high 
goal, yes, but so was that 
well-known statement of the 
goal of the Woman’s Auxil- 
lary when it launched forth 
upon the present form of 
organization, 27 years ago: 
“All the women of the 
Church working for all the 
Causes of the Church.” It is 
but a repeated emphasis upon 
the aim as outlined and 
stressed by those pioneers in 
organized Woman’s Work. 
It echoes the emphasis placed 
by Christ on the importance 
of individual commitment to 
Him and the following of 


Him. It is the objective toward which the movement 
of Christian Adult Education among the women of 
our Church is directed, and the end which we seek to 
teach, that every knee shall bow before Christ and 
every tongue confess Him as Saviour and Lord. 


Why This Goal Is Strategic 


Women have ever been needed in promoting the 
work of the Kingdom. On down through the ages 
ed 


“Miss McGaughey is Secretary of Woman's Work in the Presby- 
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God has used woman to help carry out His purposes 
in the world. Christ opened up yet wider horizons 
of service for Christian womanhood. He alone brings 








Personal Guide 


This guide is to help the individual woman 
in her personal Christian life as she endeavors 
to grow into the fulness of Christ and share 
in the world-wide task of making Him 
known as Saviour and Lord. 


Keep it and meditate upon it. 


Am I Learning of Christ 
and His Work Through— 

Daily Bible Reading? 

Bible Study Class? 

Mission Study? 

Missionary Books? 

The PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY? 

Church Papers? 

Other Christian Literature? 


Am I Cultivating My Prayer Life Through— 


Daily Personal Prayer? 
Family Worship? 

Prayer Group Intercession? 
Use of Day by Day? 


Am I Serving Christ Through— 


Speaking to others about Him? 
Accepting definite responsibility in: 
Sunday School? Auxiliary? Other service? 
Tithing (money or substance)? 
Attending Church Services: 
Public Worship on Sunday? 
Sunday School? Prayer Meeting? 
Auxiliary Meeting? Circle Meeting? 
Participating in Christian Social Service ac- 
tivities in my community? Am I showing 
a spirit of friendliness to strangers? To 
any who need a friend? 
Theme: For His Glory 
Motto: “For to me to live is Christ.” 








maximum for His glory! 


Enlisting—a Trust 


In the chapter on the Women of the Church. in 
the book Adult Education in the Church, by Sher- 


new life, new vision, new 
love, new faith, new hope, 
new power. He needs Chris- 
tian women today as wit- 
nesses for Him in their deeds, 
their words, their attitudes. 
It is the women of the 
Church that touch more inti- 
mately every other group in 
the Church—the children, 
the young people, the men. 
They are the mothers who 
make or mar Christian influ- 
ence in the home; they are 
the wives of our ministers, 
our elders, our deacons, and 
other leaders in our church 
life; they form the major 
portion of that faithful and 
influential group in our 
Church, the Sunday-school 
teachers, to whom is com- 
mitted the moulding of young 
life through the program of 
religious education. And 
numbered among the woman- 
hood of our Church are those 
groups of both younger and 
older women who reach out 
and touch life in our com- 
munity, in our schools, in 
the business world, in indus- 
try, in many of our leading 
professions. Again, we would 
say, what a power these 
groups of women would be 
if every one were enlisted 
for Christ and living at her 








rill & Purcell, we find this significant statement : 


which throws a flood of light on the meaning of 
the word “enlist,” making clear the fact that the 
conception of church membership was enlistment 
in Christ’s service. The author says: “One of the 
earliest known formulas required the candidate for 
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baptism to repeat publicly on an impressive occa- 
sion the words, ‘Suntattomai soi Christe.’ That may 
very well be translated, ‘I enlist with thee, O Christ.’ 
That word ‘Suntattoma? carries something of the 
thought of reporting oneself for orders.” 

Certainly there needs to be such an interpretation 
of Church membership by all who have taken the 
step of public profession of our Lord and Saviour 
and united with His Church. Too often such ac- 
tion is not considered as an active enlisting for and 
with the Captain of our salvation and a reporting to 
Him for orders. If this were the basic thought, 
would there not be a marked increase in the at- 
tendance upon the worship services in our churches 
on Sunday and through the week, a larger enrolling 
for study or teaching in our Church schools, a very 
different record made possible for our annual re- 
ports of study, service, and gifts through the 
Woman’s Auxiliary? If every woman member of 
our churches conceived of her membership as a 
trust through which there would be the expression 
of loyalty to Christ, the Head of the Church, would 
that not affect her thoughts, her words, her deeds 
and even her attitudes and lead her to a full com- 
mitment and even sacrifice for the One under 
whom she had enlisted? 


Some Revealing Facts 


Here are some facts that lead us to realize that 
the conception of Church membership is not re- 
garded by all the women members as enlistment for 
Christ. According to our 1938 Assembly’s report, 
the total Church membership in the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., is 497,816. It has been generally con- 
ceded that the women constitute two-thirds of the 
average church membership. Granted that this is 
true, and understanding that this number would in- 
clude a large number of young girls reached through 
Young People’s organizations, there is yet a large 
group of women on the rolls of our Church who 
are not included in the 174,727 listed as Auxiliary 
members; and a yet larger number not included in 
the 113,866 who are reported as being enlisted in 
some service and study. It is true that figures do 
not reveal the whole story, and we feel sure there 
are many women members of our Church who are 
serving Christ, yet who, for some reason or other, 
are not included in the number given in the 1938 
Annual Report of the Committee on Woman's 
Work. In many instances there was a misunder- 
standing as to what was meant by the question: 
“How many women were enlisted in some service 
or study?” In other cases, many who had shared 
in the program of the church did not desire to re- 
port; or perhaps those securing such a report did 
not give a complete record. Be that as it may, 
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these two facts are certainly: true and should claim 
our careful and prayerful attention: (1) There are 
hundreds of women in our churches today who are 
not actively enlisted for Christ; (2) There are yet 
other hundreds who have not learned the secret of 
complete loyalty to the One under Whom they have 
enlisted. 


Need Life Lived for Life 


Within that group of women who have not ac- 
tively enlisted for Christ, there are personalities that 
need to be claimed for service through His Church. 
Many seek to satisfy that desire for activity in chan- 
nels other than the Church, often because they have 
not been led to see the opportunity for using them 
in the Church. But perhaps an even more tragic 
side of the picture is the fact that these so-called 
professing Christian women, who by their own vol- 
untary action have united with the Church, do not 
seek to know Him under whose banner they have 
enlisted. They are not using the God-given means 
for Christian growth. Their Bibles are closed books 
to them. They do not know the secret of prevail- 
ing prayer. They have not experienced true wor- 
ship in God’s House or service for His sake. They 
are not concerned about the millions who have 
never heard of Jesus who came to save “all peo- 
ple.” Often such ones need only to be awakened 
by some loving, tactful friend who will show them 
the joys of daily contact with our Lord through 
His Word and through prayer, or the thrill of fel- 
lowship with Christ and Christians which is pos- 
sible in His Church; or the satisfaction of service 
done in His name and for His glory. They need 
the touch of a life living for life and not for things. 
They need some one who represents Him who came 
to bring life abundant. 


Enthusiasm Begets Enlistment 


The “enlisted for Christ” have a distinct responsi- 
bility for the unenlisted ones. It has ever been so. 
It was Christ’s method of carrying forward His pro- 
gram. Someone who has not caught the vision of 
Christ is dependent upon another who has journeyed 
on the Damascus road, has seen the Lord, and has 
been commanded of Him to be “a witness” to 
those things which were seen and heard. Through 
some act of friendliness on the part of some Chris- 
tian woman, through the contagion of her conversa- 
tion, through a display of her Christian enthusiasm, 
some unenlisted woman may be led to realize the 
latent possibilities within her which, through con- 
tact with her Lord in His Word and in prayer and 
through service in His name, can fruit into a joyous 
enrichment of life. And it is the privilege of the 
“enlisted” to be just such a friend, one who is used 
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to lead some woman into the joy which comes when 
ersonalities are dedicated to our Lord. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary, with its plan of circle 
organization, is being richly used of God to this 
very end of claiming for Christ latent power in the 
adult life of our Church. Circle chairmen are truly 
the contact persons in every church. They are the 
ones who hold in their power the possibilities for 
reaching just these women. They need the codpera- 
tion of every active member of the circle. Many 
illustrations could be given of how chairmen and 
faithful members are working together and are 
reaching the unenlisted. But are we using to the 
fullest the means offered through the Auxiliary plan 
for strengthening the work of the Kingdom by 
adding yet more and more to the number of those 
who serve therein? 


The Personal Guide—a Means 


The Personal Guide is one of the very important 
means for use in enlisting women. But it must be 
made to live and definite guidance must be given as 
to how the various items listed can be used to hel 
one grow spiritually. The phases of the Christian 
life and service outlined on the guide are not for 
the sake of checking on personal attainment for 
auxiliary records. Far from it! Its purpose as ex- 
pressed on the guide is: “to help the individual 
woman in her personal Christian life as she en- 
deavors to grow into the fullness of Christ and 
share in the world-wide task of making Him known 
as Saviour and Lord.” 

The lives of some can be enriched by being shown 
by another the joy of establishing the habit of daily 
Bible reading and praying; the satisfying of some 
heart-hunger through attending the service of the 
church, of some Bible class, or School of Missions, 
or circle or auxiliary meeting; the fascination of 
realizing through some missionary book or article 
in the PRESBYTERIAN SuRvEY or Church paper, or 
other Christian literature, that as Christians we are 
a part of a world-wide Christian fellowship and that 
Missions and World Peace are intimately tied up 
together. Or perhaps we might have the joy of see- 
ing some gifted personality released for a service 
that really counts by opening up to her some way 
to share a latent talent. It may be that someone 
with a gift of social graces can be used as hostess 
for a meeting or auxiliary party; it may be that a 
beautiful voice or other artistic ability can be used 
to fill a definite need in the Master’s work; it may 
be through a flower garden or a recipe, or some 
other special hobby, a woman may be claimed for 
use in some needed niche in the church; or it may 
be that some mother-heart can be reached through 
some talented child used on a program. 
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Nor would we forget to mention one other means 
which has been richly blest in enlisting interest, the 
use of an automobile. Often have some of that fine 
group in our Church known as Younger Adults 
been led through the automobile into the joys of 
alignment with the Church and the opportunities 
for Christian Social Service offered in church 
groups. These young women love to be active and 
want to express their desire for activity. We must 
make opportunity for them to serve in ways that 
count the most. Let us help to use our gifted auto- 
mobile drivers for His glory. 


More and More 


For this responsibility of helping to develop and 
use the resources of womanhood in our midst, there 
must be an ever increasing growth in loyalty to our 
Lord on the part of those who are enlisted for His 
service. Each year should find us more completely 
surrendered to our Saviour and Leader; more eager 
for knowledge of Him through His Word; more 
full of compassion for His “other sheep”; more 
committed to the task of leading these to Him, 
more willing to put our love into deeds; and more 
sacrificial in our gifts for the work of extending 
the Kingdom. 


His Postmistresses 


In Vance Havner’s book, By the Still Waters, we 
find this beautiful analogy. He says that every Chris- 
tian is a postmaster for God. His duty is to pass out 
the messages God has sent to the world. Some mes- 
sages are addressed to us, but many are for our 
fellows, and it is our duty to see that these are de- 
livered. The postmaster does not spend time deco- 
rating his postoffice and fail to distribute the mail. 
He needs a clean and tidy postoffice, as we need a 
clean and ordered life, but this is a means to the 
end of reaching the ones for whom the messages 
are intended. The smallest postoffice can be used 
to convey messages. So the simplest life can be used 
to give to the world the message of Jesus Christ, 
the Saviour of all. How faithful are we as His 
postmistresses! 


Our Field Is the World 


“Every woman enlisted for Christ!” This leads 
us to remember our missionary task. The goal, 
“every woman,” includes the world. And so our 
field is the world. The Woman’s Auxiliary has ever 
had before it the aim of winning a lost world to 
Christ. Our leaders who shared in the service of 
launching the present form of Woman’s Work ever 
emphasized this responsibility. In a message given 
by one of those consecrated pioneers, Mrs. Archi- 
bald Davis, to the Woman’s Advisory Committee in 
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1914, this missionary note is sounded. She said in 
part: 

“A part of our unfinished task is working with the in- 
dividual, for, after all, organization is only a means to an 
end, only a channel through which to work, and the work 
itself must be done with the individual. . . . We should 
never forget that the salvation of souls is our only aim. 
So long as there is a woman in our Southland not bearing 
the name of Christian, and so long as there is a woman 
bearing the name, but not living worthy of the name, our 
task is an unfinished task.” 


In a recent book, Women and the Way, we find 
a series of testimonies from outstanding Christian 
women representing different parts of the world, 
each one declaring what Christ means to the women 
of her nation. Through the illustrations on the 
cover pages of this book, and through the word pic- 
tures penned by the authors of each part of this 
symposium, we look into the faces of women around 
the world and find in them the common need of 
the Saviour. For all who have accepted Him, “the 
gospel of Jesus Christ has proved its regenerating 
power.” So testifies one of the authors. It is in- 
spiring to visualize the host of women of every 
race and color around the world represented in the 
chapters of that book and to realize that all who 


are enlisted for Christ everywhere are one in Him, 
We are ever conscious, too, of the yet larger group 
of women who have not found “the Way.” For 
these’ we do have a responsibility. Until “eve 
woman” out across this whole world is enlisted for 
Christ, our task is unfinished. Our commission js 
to witness for Him until all shall know Him. 


Needed Now—Every Woman for Christ 


Our Secretary Emeritus, Mrs. Winsborough, in a 
recent letter to the Secretary of Woman’s Work 
wrote these challenging words: “When was there 
ever such a year for service before us? When did 
the world ever so plainly need the spirit of Christ, 
and when ever in our lives were there so many sick, 
sinful, hungry, cold, and naked of His children for 
us to serve—in His name—as now.” Truly this is a 
time that calls for courageous witnessing to the 
power of Christ. We are summoned to an enlist- 
ment with Christ under His banner of love, to 
serve with a spirit of complete commitment to Him 
and sacrifice for Him. Are we ready? Every woman 
gives her own answer. Christ compels none. He 
invites all. Enlisting with Him and for Him means 
ultimate victory. “Thanks be unto God who always 
causes us to triumph in Christ.” 





Remember Martin Niemoller! 


YESTERDAY MArTIN NIEMOLLER CELEBRATED HIS 
forty-seventh birthday in solitary confinement at 
the concentration camp Sachsenhausen. Over one 
hundred delegations from all parts of Germany have 
appeared at the Berlin ministries pleading for 
NieméGller’s release. These delegations doubled in 
number as the Christmas season approached. Most 
moving and dramatic of all was the personal petition 
of Field Marshal von Mackensen to Hitler. This 
sole surviving war lord is a popular hero in Ger- 
many and has been much feted by the nazis. He is 
an outspoken Evangelical believer, as was Hinden- 
burg. Mackensen, who is in his ninetieth year, stated 
his willingness to forego a military funeral and ever 
public honor if only the Fiihrer would grant the 
request of one who might die at any time, and 
stated that his sole and last request was for the 
liberation of Pastor Nieméller. 

Mackensen vanquished the Russians at the Car- 
pathians, but he won no victory from Hitler. The 
reason is evident. What will satisfy the Mackensen- 
Niemiller type of Christian nazis in Germany— 
and Anglo-American public opinion abroad—will 
endanger real National Socialism by making bad 
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nazis. Moderation toward Jews, friendly gestures 
toward Chamberlain, internal quiet, religious toler- 
ance do not breed the “fanatical and blindly obe- 
dient” type of nazis demanded by Hitler. Ger- 
manic deification, race hatred, defamation of de- 
mocracy, glorification of force fill the bill. 

But six years have convinced Hitler that Chris- 
tians at home and Christian democracy abroad can- 
not be won over to approval of totalitarian racialism. 
Hence the incarceration of Pastor Martin Niemédller, 
Christianity’s greatest orator in Luther’s land, and 
hence the abandonment of that cardinal doctrine of 
nazi foreign policy, an English alliance. 


The Prisoner of Sachsenhausen 


January 30 marks six years of Hitlerism. During 
one-fourth of that time NiemGller has languished in 
jail or concentration camp. On July 1, 1937, he was 
taken to Moabit. His trial was postponed eight 
months because in July nazis lost legal cases against 
his colleagues Dibelius and Jacobi and also failed in 
a court procedure against the “Catholic Niemiller,’ 
Father Mayer. A secret trial in which Nieméller 
brilliantly defended himself resulted in a seven 
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months’ sentence, which he had already served. On 
March 4, 1938, he was placed in the dread concen- 
tration camp Sachsenhausen, having been seized by 
the secret police immediately after the trial. 

Since March 4 Pastor Niemdller has been able to 
send but one written spiritual message to the world. 
He is now allowed to write only his wife and that 
but twice monthly. His letters may mention only 
everyday subjects, greetings, family affairs and the 
like, but no more inspirational admonitions such as 
he was allowed to send to his fellow pastors regu- 
larly from the Moabit jail while awaiting trial. 
These Pauline excerpts from the modern “prisoner 
of Christ Jesus” were strengthening Christian faith 
in Germany and even throughout the world. Hence 
Christian expressions are forbidden him in Sachsen- 
hausen since Hitler has imprisoned this preacher- 
warrior to weaken and not strengthen Christianity. 

In the midst of ordinary details in one letter to 
his wife, Pastor Niemdéller made a few marks with 
his pen. He wrote: “II. Kor. 4:16.” In this, his 
sole message since March, the man who is called 
“our martyr bishop” by the devout farmers and 
miners of his native province, Westphalia, gives to 
the world this word from Scripture: “Wherefore 
we faint not; but though our outward man is decay- 
ing, yet our inward man is renewed day by day.” 


Health Declining 


Niemdller’s physical and mental health is notice- 
ably suffering. An attack of intestinal grippe, an 
illness prevalent around Berlin this summer, further 
weakened his powers in August. During October a 
threat of pneumonia caused great anxiety through- 
out the Evangelical Church. While at Moabit he 
was able to buy his own meals, but he is now con- 
fined to the concentration camp fare except for 
smaller items such as chocolate. 

The cells at Sachsenhausen uniformly have full- 
length windows. The lower two-thirds of Nie- 
méller’s window, however, has been boarded up, 
affording him inadequate light and no outside view. 
His cell is heated after a fashion, but it is reported 
that all the inmates of Sachsenhausen suffered from 
the severe December cold wave. It has been 
tumored that his Bible was taken from him, or that 
he was refused the Old Testament. “My husband 
has always had the entire Bible,” Frau Nieméller 
informed me. He is not allowed to receive books 
directly but may read those in the camp library; his 
family and friends donate many volumes to the 
library which he and the other prisoners devour 
eagerly. Hitler wrote in Landsberg, but has for- 
bidden his most famous prisoner to do likewise in 
Sachsenhausen. The submarine-commander pastor, 
however, does have paper and has always been able 
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to make notes. “I have had a pencil from the begin- 
ning,” he told his wife. 

Since Martin Niemdller enlisted in the German 
navy in 1912 there have been few more active per- 
sonalities in Europe. Now for a year and a half this 
dynamo of energy has been confined within four 
narrow walls and since March every possible social 
contact has been eliminated. Only two contacts 
with the outside world have been allowed the war- 
hero pastor: he has been permitted to receive holy 
communion and to see his family. 


Overborne by the Sacrament 


Twice since March Niemdller has received the 
sacrament. Once it was administered by the local 
village preacher and once by a friend from the Con- 
fessional leadership. Four black-shirted elite guards- 
men stood in the corners of the room. The ad- 
ministering clergyman, a friend not seen for months, 
was ushered in. The service lasted only a few min- 
utes. “This is my body, broken for you.” Then, 
“The peace of God which passeth all understand- 
ing....” And the fellow pastor was escorted out, 
leaving Niemdller to return to his cell. At Moabit 
there were regular services of worship with numer- 
ous prisoners attending, but the emotion stirred by 
the coming of the sacrament without opportunity 
for preparation has proved too much for the marytr 
of Sachsenhausen. He has requested that holy com- 
munion be withheld in the future since he can no 
longer endure its passion. 

As for his family, the Dahlem pastor has been 
nominally allowed to see his wife and one child 
monthly. This would ordinarily mean that he 
could see his entire family every seven months, for 
there are seven children. Since January, however, 
he has chosen not to see his children for at sight of 
them he cannot keep his emotions under control. 
In September Martin Niemédller did try seeing his 
children again. He was allowed a visit with his 
eldest children. An hour was granted them, but at 
the end of a half hour he asked them to leave, ad- 
monishing them “to have courage.” 

Frau Niemdller does not journey to the concen- 
tration camp for the monthly meeting with her 
husband. They see each other at Alexanderplatz, the 
Berlin city police headquarters. Dr. Niemdller looks 
forward to the auto ride as a welcome break in 
camp monotony. The route lies through fifteen © 
miles of beautiful Brandenburg landscape north of 
Berlin. Concentration camp Sachsenhausen lies at 
Oranienburg and the camp is sometimes called 
Oranienburg. The camp itself consists of low bar- 
racks, painted an attractive green. It is in the midst 
of a pine grove which extends for miles, tall and 
branchless trunks capped by a plume of evergreen. 
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So many persons traversed the highway which skirts 
the camp, hoping fora glimpse of the heroic pastor, 
that this summer a flimsy eight-foot barrier was 
erected around that side of the premises. Sachsen- 
hausen is officered by S.S. guards, but the sentries 
and lounging groups ‘of guards which surround the 
camp are S.A. troopers. 

Here I might relate an incident which illustrates 
the tension in which the famous pastor’s family lives. 
On Sunday, August 21, Martin Niemdller’s brother, 
Wilhelm, also aC onteniondl pastor, preached in the 
historic church of his brother. I found the audi- 
torium packed, as of old; several hundreds were 
turned away, other hundreds were standing or were 
seated in the chancel. There toward the front was 
the personal confirmation class of Martin Niemdller. 
Young people were plentifully in evidence, their 
conflicting inner emotions stamped on their faces. 
Intelligent looking young married couples were 
there singing the Luther hymns. Alert army off- 
cers in uniform had come, songbooks under their 
arms. 

Wilhelm Niemdller’s sermon was on keeping 
God’s house a house of prayer and not worshiping 
other gods there, be they the gods of state or race. 
He told of a pastor visiting the Wartburg who 
found a woman needing comfort, so he sent for a 
Bible. Souvenirs were on sale everywhere, but no- 
where in the very castle where Luther translated 
the Scriptures could a Bible be found. Another 


Wartburg incident used effectively by Niemdller’s 
brother concerned the nazi official who, passing the 
Wartburg earlier in the year, had ncuieed the cross 


on its tower. “Take down that cross, it’s the wrong 
shape,” he ordered. And a swastika replaced the 
cross on Luther’s Wartburg! Because of the pro- 
test which swept through Germany Chancellor 
Hitler ordered the cross replaced and the swastika 
removed. 

That was Sunday. On Monday Wilhelm — 
moller was summoned to the “Albrechtstrasse,” 
cret police headquarters in Berlin. Was he to Pest 
the fate of his brother Martin? But on arrival he 
was informed that from now on he would be al- 
lowed to accompany Frau Niemdller on the 
monthly visits to her husband, since the children 
were not seeing their father at his request. 


Life in the Nieméller Family 

A while ago the three eldest of the five Niemdller 
boys came to their mother. When she smilingly in- 
quired the meaning of the delegation, their elected 
spokesman said, “Mother, the three of us have de- 
cided to go into the Christian ministry, we admire 
father so much.” Her eyes shone as she told the 
incident, though she added with matter-of-fact 
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parental analysis, “The eldest, who is sixteen, seems 
to his father and myself to have promising quali- 
fications. As for the other two, one appears scien- 
tific in his interests and the other mechanical. But 
we will see.” 

Frau Nieméller is tall, dignified yet graciously 
informal, a woman in her late forties. Her dark 
eyes contrast strikingly with her silver hair. The 
chief impression one gains on meeting her is that 
here is a quiet, unassuming woman, unaware that 
she has become a beloved figure to all Christian- 
dom, whose one concern is to stand by her husband 
every moment. She carries this atmosphere about 
with her, as St. Francis carried the stigmata. She is 
socially charming; she will laugh as she recalls some 
family episode, such as the time when a group of 
Confessional pastors were naming the criminals in 
cells near Confessional prisoners and one of her sons 
inquired, “Mother, are there bad people in jail, 
too?” Yet a certain bearing, “an innerness,” the 
Germans call it, never leaves her. Her hands never 
lose their touch on the cross. 


‘Bishop Trouble’ 


Every day of the year loyal Confessional friends 
work to secure Niemédller’s release. Having met 
failure at every turn the family and friends of the 
imprisoned pastor took hope when the Bishop of 
Gloucester returned to England from Germany and 
wrote the London Times that Niemdller could be 
released if he would promise to “keep out of pol- 
itics.” Immediately the Confessional leaders wrote 
the bishop and asked in a most earnest and friendly 
way for the source of that statement so that they 
might open negotiations if at all possible. The 
bishop replied curtly that he did not reveal sources 
of confidential information. To a second urgent 
request the bishop answered with a four-line letter 
so abrupt and unfraternal that I would not have be- 
lieved it had I not seen the letter with my own eyes. 

So for as can be learned, the present demand is 
that Niemdller promise to leave the Christian min- 
istry as the price for his release. Earlier he was 
twice offered his freedom if he would promise not 
to attack the state. His reply was that during the 
war if he saw a ship with the enemy’s flag he sent 
a torpedo at it; now if he hears any voice lifted 
against Christ and the church he will send a tor- 
pedo off, regardless of who the defamer is. 

Without promotion of any kind from the Con- 
fessional leadership a steady stream of delegations 
has poured in upon Berlin from all parts of Ger- 
many. In Westphalia I learned some of the dramatic 
stories of these fearless miners and farmers who have 
pleaded for their “martyr bishop,” the son of their 
native soil. One bronzed farmer, after requesting 
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that his remarks be taken in protocol, said, “I want 
to ask Adolf Hitler two questions. First, are Chris- 
tians as such to be rated as second class? Second, 
what is Adolf Hitler’s personal relation to Jesus 
Christ?” The inquirer was a party member of long 
and honorable standing. 


A Prisoner’s Faith 


A delegation, composed entirely of militant nazi 
party members, came from the mines of Westphalia 
to plead for Niemdller’s release. One gaunt miner 
arose and addressed the ministry official thus: “I 
have the lung disease that we miners die of in 
Westphalia. My father died of it; his father died of 
it. My son has just entered the mines. If you radical 
fellows take our Christ away from us miners, what 
have we got left?” 

On a recent visit Martin Niemdller told his wife 
he felt the hour of the church drawing near. The 
people will become desperately hungry for the 


bread of life, he declared. They will have less and 
less from life, less food and clothing because of 
armaments, less security of every kind; then they 
will return to the church. Niemdller added that he 
would do his part, even to the supreme sacrifice. 
But he reiterated the assurance that come what may 
he would never take his life or give cause for being 
“shot while attempting to escape.” 

“It is a great thing to feel oneself upheld by what 
one has preached,” Pastor Niemdller wrote in one 
of his last letters from Moabit. The outward man 
is decaying, but the inward man is renewed day by 
day, not alone in Germany but in the entire Chris- 
tian world. During the first week of his trial he 
wrote a fellow pastor his stand in these words: “For 
whether we live, we live unto the Lord; and whether 
we die, we die unto the Lord; whether we live, 
therefore, or die, we are the Lord’s.” 

By Ewart EpMunpD TURNER. 
Reprinted by permission of The Christian Century. 





March Prayer Petitions 


“The evangelization of the world in this generation depends first of all upon a revival 
of prayer. Deeper than the need for men; deeper, far, than the need for money; deep 
down at the bottom of our spiritless life is the need for the forgotten secret of prevail- 


ing, world-wide prayer.”—Robert E. Speer. 


“And Jesus came and spake unto them, saying, All power is given unto me in heaven and in earth... 
And all things, whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, believing, ye shall receive.”—Matt. 28:18; 21:22. 


Let us include in our prayers this month the following petitions: 
That the Easter season may bring to all Christians everywhere a fresh realization of the newness of life 


in Christ, 


That during this closing month of the Church year we may thank God for the way in which He 
has led us in the past, and pledge to Him our complete loyalty of love and service for the coming year. 
That leaders in presbyterial and local auxiliaries may be guided by the Holy Spirit in all their plans 


for their annual meetings. 


That the women who have been called to places of leadership in the Church may look to God alone 
for guidance and power with which to carry forward their work. 

That a larger number of our people than ever before may recognize their partnership with God 
and begin now to tithe; that the Every Member Canvass may be a joyful experience in every church. 





Hidden Treasure 


Who taught Dr. Graybill Spanish? 
What kind of work have some of the women’s societies done 
i rural communities in Mexico? 


List some of the outstanding needs and obstacles encountered 
in rural work in Mexico. 


What definite task have the women of the Presbyterial of 
the South set themselves? 
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What illustration did Dr. Nisbet give in his farewall sermon 
in Mokpo, Korea? 

Why “Left Over Babies”? 

Who are “Hippocacks”? 

What kind of fresh meat was served Mr. Pearce? 

What is “miraculous” about “Tatu Chu”? 

What kinds of work can a missionary do in Mexico? 
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The Revival 


By R. D. BEDINGER, D.D.* 


NEARLY THREE QUARTERS OF ALL THE CHURCHES IN 
the United States are rural in character. The city 
churches boast a somewhat larger membership, but 
more church members are engaged in agriculture 
than in any other industry. 

In recent years, many rural churches have fallen 
upon difficult days. The cities and towns have 
drawn away their young people. Tenantry has dis- 
placed ownership on thousands of farms. Modern 
machinery has greatly reduced the number of 
workers needed on the farm. In many rural sec- 
tions, the population is less than half what it once 
was. Economic distress has pinched the farmer. 
Frequently the prices for his commodities give him 
scant compensation for his toil. In the plain sections, 
drought, dust storms, and plagues of grasshoppers 
have brought the people well-nigh to despair. Says 
an authority, “Such social and economic upheavals 
have not only made church support difficult, they 
have tended to disrupt the traditional religious in- 
stitution . . . In many communities the mechaniza- 
tion of the farm has gone forward faster than the 
modernization of the churches.” 

Dr. Galpin, of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Washington, D. C., states the situation 
thus: 


“Only one fifth of the rural population goes to church. 
Two fifths of the rural churches of the country are standing 
still or losing ground. A quarter of all rural churches have 
no Sunday schgol. One fifth of all rural churches are kept 
alive by home-mission aid. Of these subsidized churches, a 


' *Dr. Bedinger, Superintendent of Home Missions in Asheville 
Presbytery, delivered this address during the 1938 Home Missions 
Conference at Montreat. 
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of the Country Church 


—Looking toward better support, better 
equipment, and better programs 


large number are in active competition with churches of 
very similar doctrines. Seven out of every ten rural pastors 
receive so low a salary that they can live only by working 
at some other occupation. One half of the rural churches 
of the country make an annual gain in membership of as 
much as ten per cent.” 


This is indeed a dark picture. The subject as- 
signed to me, “The Revival of the Country Church,” 
indicates a falling away, a decadence of the country 
church. This must be stopped. The country, and 
the country church, have meant too much to our 
civilization for us now to regard with complacency 
the disintegration going on. 

The Federal Bureau of Education estimates that 
there are twelve million children in rural America, 
nine million on the farms and three million in the 
villages and hamlets. Six million of these are in the 
South. From these will come our future leaders. 
The cities produce very few leaders. Dr. Newell 
Dwight Hillis asserted that ninety-five per cent of 
the greatest men of our nation were country born. 

Dr. Henry W. McLaughlin, who has done much 
in the past decade to arouse our people to the im- 
portance and needs of the counry church, says, “The 
greatest character factories that the world has seen 
have been our country churches.” He declares 
further that the fields which are most potential in 
the building of the Kingdom of God are out in the 
country. He also claims that the country preachers 
of the present will determine the policies of the 
nation in the days to come. 

Most men of wealth were once country boys. 
Of 4,000 American millionaires, investigation shows 
that only twenty of them did not begin life as 
poor boys. Most of them were country lads. 
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John T. Faris in his book, Winning Their Way, 
gives biographical sketches of forty-eight of the 
leading men of the modern world—8 inventors, 3 
scientists, 4 explorers, 5 industrial leaders, 4 men of 
the army and navy, 6 statesmen, 9 authors, and g 
religious workers. Thirty-seven out of the forty- 
eight were country-born and country-reared. 

Dr. McLaughlin, who was for many years a 
country pastor, and who is amply qualified to ex- 
press an opinion, says, 


“Country people are potential in the qualities that make 
for leadership. From early childhood they are trained in 
self-reliance, integrity, initiative, industry, and resourceful- 
ness; but, because of the individualistic, deliberate, and 
conservative character of those who dwell in the country, 
the qualities for leadership often lie dormant and unde- 
veloped.” 


RESIDENT MINISTRY 


The growth of the country church and the ac- 
complishment of its real mission, and indeed its very 
existence, are dependent upon a resident minister 
who will identify his life in a sympathetic, under- 
standing way with his people—a minister who has 
a real program, carried out in a conscientious, 
efficient manner. “There are nearly 100,000 churches 
in America in the country and in towns of less 
than 2,500 persons. Forty-two per cent of all rural 
communities are without any resident pastor, and 
forty-eight per cent of those churches served by 
an absentee ministry are declining.” 

The late Dr. S. L. Morris once said, “If the coun- 
try is to be resuscitated, the church must produce 
anew order of ministry. The spirit of Christ must 
again become incarnate among men. Ministers who 
live where they do not preach, and preach where 
they do not live, should be barely tolerated. Men 
who consider themselves ‘buried alive’ in a country 
charge should be discharged.” 

A wise observer has said, “The hope of the nation 
is to have a sufficient number of the right kind of 
tural communities; the right kind of a country 
church must have an educated, cultured minister, 
consecrated definitely to the task.” 

Generally speaking, I believe that we have in our 
Church this type of minister. There are, of course, 
exceptions, but we need more men and women who 
will consecrate themselves to the country pastorate 
and needy home-mission fields for life as definitel 
as does the missionary to the foreign field. Often, 
however, men of exceptional ability use the country 
church merely as a stepping stone to something 
more attractive; or they take the smaller field simply 
for the experience, while all the time their eyes are 
on the larger, greener field. Our country churches 
and home-mission fields have often suffered from 
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short-term ministers. I do not mean to intimate that 
it is wrong to desire the larger fields, nor deny that 
God often removes the minister from the smaller 
to the larger work. It is a legitimate ambition to 
desire and work for promotion. But I do mean that 
the revival of the country church will start, first of 
all, with the minister who is willing to “dig in” 
and invest his life in the community, growing with 
his church, suffering with his people, and welding 
them into a mighty force for the Kingdom. It is a 
ringing challenge. 

Such an investment of life will result, sooner or 
later, in better support, better equipment, and better 
programs. 


PROPER SUPPORT 


The second step in the revival of the country 
church is a more equitable and proper support. The 
salary of the country preacher is usually small, too 
small. Justice has not been done here. The men 
that I know in the country pastorates are real heroes. 
They are not complaining. They are cramped in 
being unable to secure the very things that would 
make them more efficient. They have families, and 
their children are growing up and need to be 
educated. Galpin’s statement that seven out of ten 
rural pastors receive so low a salary that they can 
live only by working at some other occupation is 
true of the country as a whole. Presbyterian rural 
ministers fare somewhat better, but not well 
enough. Perhaps one of the greatest handicaps in 
the rural pastorate is that of the automobile. True, 
the rural minister has to run one, yet he cannot 
afford to run it. With it he can reach his people 
more frequently, serve more churches. But it re- 
quires from a quarter to a third of his salary for 
the average rural pastor’s car. The time was‘when 
he served his field by horse and buggy at relatively 
small cost. In the summer he turned his horse into 
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Covenanters Presbyterian Church, Buncombe County, N. C., Rev. H. B. Dendy, pastor. White Oak Presbyterian Church, 
Rev. O. C. Landrum, pastor 


the pasture to graze. In the winter his people kept 
his barn full of hay and oats. But the car is rarely 
filled with gas and oil for him, and the pastor buys 
the new tires. There is a pathetic neglect of the 
isolated rural churches today, just because the 
ministers cannot afford to buy gasoline and provide 
automobile upkeep. Here we have a missionary 
problem of great importance. 

It has been stated that if one tenth of the money 
contributed ‘by the members who go from the 
country to the city churches were given to supple- 
ment the salaries of country preachers, every coun- 
try church could have a resident pastor all the time, 
and city churches would receive a large dividend 
on such an investment. 

On the other hand, our experience has shown that 
few country churches, or city churches for that 
matter, are doing their best in this respect. Further, 
that each church field is capable of providing a more 
adequate support, and will do it under the proper 
leadership. Many churches have been pauperized 
by too long continued aid from the Home Mission 
Committees. Many subsidized churches could be 
brought to self-support under the proper encourage- 
ment and guidance. There is need for much 
thought, prayer, and courage here. 


BETTER EQUIPMENT 


The revival of the country church depends, 
again, upon better equipment. Most of our country 
churches are yet worshipping in one-room build- 
ings. In this day of progress it is impossible for a 
church satisfactorily to meet its educational respon- 
sibilities by such inadequate and antequated provi- 
sions. In Asheville Presbytery, 14 of our 28 churches 
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in town and country are one-room frame buildings. 
Our churches have not kept pace with the public 
schools and government and private enterprises. 
Yet this, too, can be remedied under the stimulus 
of vigorous leadership. The people, in most in- 
stances, are not too poor to provide better support 
and better equipment. 


BETTER PROGRAMS 


Still again, the revival of the country church 
depends upon better programs. This means better 
preaching, better singing, better teaching of Sunday- 
school lessons, better preparation for young people's 
meetings. The automobile and consolidated public 
schools have produced a profound dissatisfaction, 
especially among the young people, with the old 
type of church program. They have learned to 
appreciate something better; they want something 
better; and they are going to have something better 
even if it means traveling to a distant town in an 
automobile, or turning on the radio to hear a church 
service in Atlanta, Asheville, or New York. 





Presbyterian 
Church, 
Weaverville, N. C. 
Rev. H. B. Dendy, 
pastor 
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I wish there 
were time to 
speak more at 
length on this 
last point, but, 
in the remain- 
ing moments, 
I want to illus- 
trate the ab- 
stract facts I 
have been en- 
deavoring to 
state by cer- 
tain concrete 
things that 
have taken 
place in Ashe- 
ville Presby- 
tery during 
the past four 

ears: 


church, Hayesville Presbyterian Church, 


Clay County, N. C. 


uildings. There are 28 churches in Asheville Presbytery. 
> public 23 of these are in rural and small town com- 
erprises. munities 
stimulus 11 of these are distinctly country churches. 
nost _in- 12 of these are in towns and villages of less 
support than 2,500. 

6 of the 12 derive part of their membership 

from the country. 
These 23 churches are served by 13 pastors. 

church Only 8 of them boast full-time pastors. 
Ss better 2 pastors have four churches each. 
Sunday- I pastor serves three churches. 
people’ 2 pastors serve two churches each. 
1 public Twelve of these twenty-three churches have 
—_— pastors who have served them for an average of 
pe Py 12 years per pastor. Each of them has received one 
outline or more calls, and could have changed. These pastors 
beset served six, seven, ten, twelve, sixteen, and twenty 
a years respectively. These are fairly long pastorates. 
en These 23 churches have 2,065 members, an aver- 
. age of 89 per church, or 45% of the membership 
. of the presbytery. 


ee _The remaining five churches are in three of our 
cities of over 5,000 population, three of them being 
in Asheville. 

Now I wish to compare certain facts and results 
over a period of three years, 1934-1937, which 
may or may not be of interest to you. They are 
of vital interest to some of us in the presbytery. 

In 1934 we had 30 churches. 

In 1937, we had 28 churches, a loss of two, which 

were dissolved for good reasons. 

In 1934, we had only 12 self-supporting churches, 

and 18 home-mission churches. 

In 1937, we had 18 self-supporting churches, and 
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10 home-mission churches, with two churches 

dissolved. 

This was a gain of six self-supporting churches. 
Two of these were single churches, and four in 
groups. Three other churches had been brought to 
the very edge of self-support. In 1934, these were 
receiving $800 from the presbytery’s Home Mis- 
sion Committee. In 1937, these same churches re- 
ceived only $100. But, beginning with the new 
year, 1938, we are dividing the two four-church 
fields into four groups of two churches each. ‘This 
means the losing of two self-supporting churches, 
but it also means the gaining of two new pastors 
in those fields, and ultimately stronger churches 
that will come in time to self-support. Thus, we 
do not hesitate to strengthen our work, even at the 
cost of breaking up self-supporting church groups. 

In 1934, the average salary for the 13 pastors in 
the 23 rural and small town churches was $1,402 
and a manse. 

In 1937, the average salary for these same pastors 
was $1,682 and a manse, a gain of $280 per 

astor. 

In 1934, the home-mission churches were draw- 
ing $3,600 from the Assembly’s Home Mis- 
sion Committee. 

In 1937, these were securing from the Assembly’s 
Committee, $2,500, a decrease of $1,100, money 
released for service elsewhere. 

In 1934, six of the 23 churches. were burdened 
with debts ranging from $700.00 to $15,000, a 
total of $20,000. 

In 1937, two of the six churches were free of 
debt, and the total debt of $20,000 had been 
reduced to $5,000. 

This, however, does not tell the whole story. One 
country church built, mainly by local voluntary 
labor and some outside financial help, a $10,000 
beautiful stone building with Sunday-school annex, 
for an actual outlay of $3,600 cash. 

How did these interesting results come about? 

1. By the adoption by our Home Mission Com- 
mittee and the presbytery of a progressive program 
looking toward better support, better equipment, 
and better programs. 

a. A definite goal for self-support was set. 

b. A definite time-limit for the elimination of 
debts was fixed. 

c. The Builders’ League, which seeks to aid 
debt-ridden churches, was revived. 

d. All home-mission salaries were advanced to 
the pre-depression status. 

e. An elastic regulation was enacted whereby 
there was to be a yearly progressive decrease 
in home-mission appropriations to each 
church or field until it was brought to self- 
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support. The local church or field was to 
make good the decrease by a similar increase 
of the pastor’s salary. 
2. By an added emphasis upon the privilege and 
duty of Stewardship. This was done as follows: 

a. Through a series of special sermons and con- 
ferences on Stewardship. 

b. Through the preaching and advocating of 
the TITHE. 

c. Through the adoption of the Belmont 
Covenant Plan and the urging of its use 
upon the churches. 

d. Through the use of appropriate literature. 

e. By encouraging Lord’s Acre projects. 


3. By the encouraging of the churches to launch 
out upon ambitious building operations, resulting in 
better equipment. 


4. By encouraging the pastors and people to at- 
tend the Montreat Conferences, Country and Town 
Institutes, and every other conference where in- 
spiration and help could be found. 


5. By faith in and prayer to God for His bless- 
ings upon our plans and labors. 


6. Through the devoted, loyal, and whole- 
hearted codperation of the pastors in Asheville 
Presbytery, than whom no finer ones are to be found 
in our Assembly. 





A Brave Indian Girl 


By LAURA ADAMS McGEE* 


THE TIME IS A COLD WINTER EVENING OF 1937. THE 
dining room at Oklahoma Presbyterian College is 
bright and cheerful. The light reflects from the 
gold-colored draperies and falls upon the smiling, 
happy faces of the girls as they turn eagerly towards 
Mrs. Bramlett, for she is about to read a letter from 
Betty. 

Betty is the pride and joy of O. P. C. She, as 
much as any girl who had ever gone out from there, 
seemed to be getting from life that for which she 
had hoped and prayed. She is now in Vanderbilt 
University taking nurse’s training. In this letter, 
she told of her life there; of the hard work and of 
the teachers; of the classes and of her classmates; of 
her wonderful experiences in the work with the sick 
and poor of the city; and most of all of her great 
joy in being there and of her love and loyalty for 
every one at O. P. C. Every girl listened with rapt 
attention. They could see Betty in her stiffly 
starched uniform going down the long, shining 
corridors of that faraway hospital. They laughed 
and clapped their hands, and each, I think, resolved 
to try a little harder to live up to the standards of 
O. P. C. 

It seemed like a fairy story that Betty was there 
in that wonderful school, doing all the things that 
she had so wanted to do for so many years. Seven 
years before, she had come to Oklahoma Presby- 
terian College, a tall, slender, young Choctaw girl. 
She had always been sweet and dependable, with 
something very wholesome in her make-up. She had 


*Mrs. McGee is a member of the faculty at Oklahoma Presby- 
terian College, Durant, Oklahoma. 
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the lovely bronze skin of her people, and her hair 
was a very dark brown; her eyes were grey or 
brown, changing with the intensity of her emotions. 
All through her high-school and college life, she 
had had an abiding hope that some day she could be 
a nurse. And she had watched as well as prayed, for 
she had taken every single course that she felt would 
help her when her opportunity came. She strug- 
gled through chemistry; she worked in the infirm- 
ary; she took courses in sociology; she worked and 
hoped. Then, when she had graduated, the offers 
came—not one, but three! 

First she had a chance to enter training in a hos- 
pital in the far West, a hospital that served her own 
people. She thought this a wonderful chance, but 
swiftly upon the heels of this offer came a better 
one. She was offered a scholarship to the Henry 
Ford Hospital in Detroit. She was overcome with 
joy and gratitude, but, before she could accept, the 
most wonderful offer of all came—a scholarship to 
Vanderbilt. Feeling that nothing could be better, 
she joyfully made her arrangements to go there. 
She had been in training the first semester when she 
wrote the letter that so thrilled the girls on that 
winter evening in 1937. 


The time changes to a winter evening of 1938. 
Again the dining-room is lighted and the girls sit 
around the tables. The setting is the same and Mrs. 
Bramlett once more is about to read a letter from 
Betty. This time, however, there is no laughing or 
clapping, for the girls know the sad news about 
Betty. She is no longer the shining Betty in the 
stiffly starched uniform, working and laughing and 
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loving her job, but a sick Betty, a patient in the hos- 

ital and knowing that she must remain there for at 
oe a year. The girls know how, right in the 
midst of her training, the medical examination had 
shown her to have in her strong, beautiful, healthy- 
looking body the active germ of that arch-enemy of 
the Indian race, tuberculosis. 

So they listen with awe and sadness as Betty 
tells of her so-different life in the sanitorium. She 


cannot fill this life with work and service but must 
rest and try to regain her health so that she may 
return to her beloved work. All their faces are sad, 
and many eyes are wet as they listen to her brave, 
cheerful, hopeful words. Betty has not given up. 
Betty still hopes and trusts in God and feels that 
she will some day be a nurse. 

Will you not remember this brave Indian girl in 
your prayers? 








a a cs 


A Vacation Bible School Conducted by Rev. T. J. James 





A Word of Commendation 


THE FOLLOWING LETTER, FROM H. C. Brewer, Vo- 
cational Instructor in the Butler High School of 
Hartsville, S. C., will be of interest to all readers of 
the Survey who are eager to see our Negro work 
go forward. 

“I am glad to testify and to speak of the great 
work done in this community by the Rev. T. J. 
James. His Vacation Church School is the first 
to be organized here and has not only benefited 
and stimulated his own denomination but has 
caused other denominations to organize such 
schools, 

“We regard the Rev. T. J. James as an out- 
standing leader among us. His high moral qual- 
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ities and profound dignity; the pride which he 
has in his profession, are an inspiration to any in- 
dividual. 

“It gives me pleasure to commend him and his 
work to any people.” 


For the past seventeen years Rev. T. J. James has 
served faithfully as a minister of our Church. In 
the accompanying picture his oldest son, Rev. Rob- 
ert James, a graduate of Stillman Institute, class of 
1936, is shown with him. 

The fine type of work carried on by this Negro 
pastor and his congregation is being duplicated in 
many places throughout the South. Cae 
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Home Missions— 
A Liability or an Asset? 


By E. M. STEWART* 


Iv CAN HARDLY BE QUESTIONED THAT HOME MiIssIONs 
is a tax on the financial resources of the Church, the 
expense of which has to be borne by the self- 
supporting churches, many of which are burdened 
with their own financial problems. The question 
may reasonably bristle with doubt as to whether 
expenditures in home-mission work are justified in 
the face of existing conditions. 

Judging by the difficulties experienced by the 
Home Mission Committees in raising money to carry 
on, with special days, extra calls, and emergency 
appeals to save the missionaries from hardships 
through imminent privations, Home Missions is an 
appreciable burden. It should be interesting to 
think for a moment who are sharing the greater 
part of the burden. A recent tabulation, which 
perhaps can be duplicated in our Church, may be 
of interest. 

In one presbytery, where there are six active 
home-mission fields supplied by as many pastors, 
the combined salaries of the six is about $1,500 more 
than the salary of a pastor in one of the large 
churches (supposing that the Home Mission Com- 
mittee is equitable and impartial in allotment to the 
six); and when you deduct the extra expense of 
travel in the usual scattered field and the house rent 
in some, the total is greatly reduced. Granting that 
half of the salary of the six is raised on the fields, 
there still is left a heavy financial burden for the 
Church to carry. Added to the self-sacrificing 
labors of the six missionaries makes Home Mission 
work appear a liability, especially since many of 
the home-mission churches are not productive, some 
even declining in membership. 

This situation would indeed be tragic were there 
not sufficient compensating features to offset. First, 
these home-mission churches that have lost in 
membership, or are barely holding their own, have 
been liberal contributors to the churches in the 
larger centers; and the same holds true of the self- 
supporting churches in the smaller towns and in 
the country. The writer preached recently in a 
church in one of our growing cities, and discovered 
that an appreciable number of the congregation were 


*Rev. E. M. Stewart, formerly pastor of the Presbyterian Church 
at DeRidder, La., was called home to God after the preparation of 
this article. 
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formerly members of a church that he served more 
than twenty years before, besides some from the 
church he now serves. 

One home-mission church has in the twenty-one 
years of its life passed through its rolls about 450 
members, and there is hardly a church in the presby- 
tery in the larger centers where the pastor of this 
church would not be greeted by the fruits of his 
labors. With about four times the number of his 
present membership scattered throughout the As- 
sembly, he would not be a stranger in many 
churches. 

About four years ago, a letter came from an un- 
expected source enquiring about a church that had 
been organized nearly forty years before in an 
abandoned camp of a sawmill company. The writer 
was the missionary and Rev. George Steen was the 
synodical evangelist officiated at the organization. 
Among the many interesting things connected with 
the organization was the fact that the only available 
material for the eldership was a young man about 
nineteen years of age. A follow-up correspondence 
revealed some interesting results of that small be- 
ginning. It is still a home-mission point, struggling 
to carry on in the face of its losses. It helped to 
form the nucleus for a good church in a town about 
twenty miles distant, also giving of its life blood to 
places more distant. From one family, about forty 
Presbyterians have gone for the most part into one 
of the churches in a near-by city. 

Second, it is not a fact that most of our ministers 
have come from our home-mission fields, and most 
of them from the country? This may explain our 
present shortage of candidates for the ministry. 
However, there seems to be another contributing 
cause, that of the increased expense of an education, 
which constitutes a real barrier to some of our 
most promising young men. For example, in a 
home-mission church that was organized twenty- 
one years ago, there have been three young men 
to volunteer for the ministry, and two young 
women for full-time Christian service, all from the 
country. One of the young women worked her way 
through college, with some financial assistance from 
friends, and with some money borrowed from the 
Student Loan Fund, then worked for some time to 
make possible the completion of her course in the 
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Training School. She is now doing an outstanding 
work. The other was able, with the help of some 
friends, to spend one year in college, and was unable 
to raise the finances to go further, but left an impress 
upon the student body that continues to live in the 
devotions of the girls. She herself is doing a good 
work far out in the country where she now lives. 

One of the young men struggled through the 
years to support himself in an effort to get a college 
education. He finally finished in the seminary under 
trying difficulties and entered the pastorate. After 
some years of successful ministry, he entered a uni- 
versity to complete the work for a degree, and 
throughout this time continued his pastoral labors 
to support his family. But these years of strain and 
struggle have impaired his health just as he is coming 
into great usefulness. 

Another completed his college course by working 
at jobs offered and by staying out to try to get 
something ahead, but was forced to borrow money 
that had to be repaid in depression times. He now 
has a job in another state, working with the hope 
that he may yet finish his seminary course, though 
years are creeping on him. 

The third boy is now in another state, tied to a 
job that engaged him while struggling to complete 


his college education. The marvel is that God calls 
the youth from environments that daily witness the 
privations of the laborers in His vineyard. 

To me, this has a twofold significance, first, that 
God recognizes the tremendous importance of the 
countryside and what we are too prone to call the 
“waste places.” Second, that those reared in the 
environment of such need are by nature best fitted 
to go into the highways and hedges to minister to 
such need. But many of our largest churches owe 
a debt of gratitude to the struggling home-mission 
church, for their beloved pastor and for an ap- 
preciable number of their most valuable members, 
and also must look to that same source for future 
contingencies. The refinery is dependent upon the 
oil that flows in from the hills and hollows. The 
factory must have the cotton that moves in from 
the low lands and the high. Now if the church 
fails to catch the drift of this moving population 
because it is not trained after its fashion, then the 
result is inevitable. 

Yes, Home Missions cost, but pay back in life 
blood, and incidentally will pay back in silver and 
gold through the generosity of progeny scattered 
throughout the Church. 





At Work in Government 
Indian Schools 


By MARK A. DAWBER* 


THOUSANDS OF INDIAN AMERICAN YOUNG PEOPLE ARE 
in government boarding schools, many of them far 
from home, friends, and pastor; several thousand are 
studying in secondary and vocational schools to 
become the Indian leaders of tomorrow—teachers, 
nurses, clerks, cattlemen, agriculturists, tradesmen, 
housewives. Some will go on to college and become 
lawyers, doctors, ministers, teachers, social workers, 
etc. Hundreds are ill with trachoma, and have been 
sent to boarding schools where they may receive 
medical care and an education; others are orphans 
or from broken homes. 

The Joint Indian Committee of the Council of 
Women for Home Missions: and Home Missions 
Council ministers to thousands of these young peo- 
ple through the interdenominational work carried 





Pia Dawber is the Executive Secretary of the Home Missions 
uncil. , 
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on by trained Directors of Religious Work who are 
placed in these schools to become the friends, 
teachers, and guides of these children, not only giv- 
ing them a thorough religious education and train- 
ing for Christian leadership, but helping these young 
people, caught between two civilizations, to under- 
stand and work out new adjustments in every area 
of life. 


Indian youth presents a challenge to us today. 
They have potentialities and opportunities for good 
or for evil that are far greater than has been pos- 
sible for other generations of Indian youth. They, 
too, will have a part in Rebuilding Rural America. 
Just how are our interdenominational workers try- 
ing to meet these problems in the schools in which 
they are stationed? Let us look through some of 
their reports. From the Pacific Coast comes this 
one: 
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“School started yesterday with an increase of fifty in the 
student body, making about 450 in all, about a third of them 
trachoma patients, and many of them grade-school young- 
sters. A separate dormitory has been opened for them .. . 
There are many more full-bloods than I have ever seen 
before, and quite a number of Alaskan students . . . My 
program is to include a girl’s and a boy’s club, a story hour 
for the youngest ones, and Sunday-school classes for all 
ages. We will use the older students in the Teacher Train- 
ing Class which was started last year, for teachers for the 
younger children. Then I have asked for a choir practice 
evening, one for Young People’s Societies, one for Teacher 
Training, and a social evening once a month. I am looking 
forward to a better year with the student Y.M. and Y.W. 
groups. We hope to have a cabinet retreat at the Log Cabin 
this Friday evening to work out our programs for all the 
young people’s groups. 

“The superintendent asked me if I would have the 
trachoma patients for chapel Sunday evenings, and I said 
I would be glad to. You see we have a school chapel 
which is really a school assembly each Sunday evening in 
the auditorium at seven o’clock . . . He feels that the little 
folks should not be out so late . . . and his plan is to have 
their chapel at 5:30 P. M. It will be for both Catholic and 
Protestant children.” 


A report from another school reads in part as fol- 
lows: 


“Last fall our Indian Girl Reserves Club and Arts and 
Crafts Club girls made paper caps and dressed pencils to 
sell at our benefit. Later on they made baby clothes, small 
children’s dresses, and quilts for their Christmas boxes. A 
few girls are working on curtains for certain rooms in the 
chapel. The Christmas boxes were sent to the migrants in 
the cotton fields. The boys as well as the girls helped to 
make toys for these boxes. Another box was sent out to 
the Navajos, one of their former schoolmates to dis- 
tribute . . . The young people have put on a program at 
the county hospital about five times during the year. They 
have taken four old men at the hospital as their Sunshine 
Friends.” 


We have many reports like the following, showing 
the fine work many former students are doing: 


“Leadership Training Classes—I feel that it was the most 
successful activity we conducted during the year. . . . Have 
just learned of two loyal members of the class, who, during 
the summer, helped to start and lead, at their reservation 
station among the Navajos, an Indian Young People’s So- 
ciety, giving very able support and help to the missionaries 
in carrying on the work. 


“Another at his Pueblo home codperated with the mis- 
sionary in conducting a ‘returned students’s’ program, being 
one of the speakers. 

“Still another, a Navajo who says he wants to be a mis- 
sionary to his people some day, got in touch with mis- 
sionaries at his home immediately and has served a part of 
the summer as interpreter and helper to two missionaries . . , 
Am anxious to hear from some of the others.” 


In a rural section, one Religious Work Director is 
doing a community job, following a two-year sur- 
vey of the needs of that area. He teaches a class at 
the district school the fundamentals of Christian 
living, and directs group activities for the young 
people in the evening. Following is a true story of 
one afternoon in December: 


“A little Indian baby born this morning in a one-room 
shack; currents of cold air are blowing in through the 
chinks. A little wood stove is trying feebly to combat the 
chill in the room. The room is almost as bare as that 
stable of old—there is little to indicate that it is a home. 
On a cot in one corner lies an Indian girl of twenty-three— 
the mother of five children; two are in school, one is playing 
outside, and ‘next to the youngest’ stands by, watching 
stolidly. The father is outside cutting dry wood to feed 
the feeble fire. 

“The first layette, made according to the specifications 
of the ‘Home Economics’ department in the government 
boarding school the mother attended, has been second-hand, 
third-hand, and fourth-hand and now there is little left for 
the new baby. They are Cherokees and rather proud; and 
they have been Christians and educated for four genera- 
tions . . . But the land is barren and gets worse each year; 
there has been little work of any kind and food is scarce. 

“The Religious Work Director arrives. A neighbor had 
sent him word of the plight of the family and he comes to 
investigate. He learns that the father attended 
boarding school, that he is just home from a three months’ 
illness in the hospital . . . What will they have for dinner? 
Why, ‘biscuits.’ They have some flour, and when the mother 
is ‘rested’ she will get up and make them. 

“The Religious Work Director goes to the little store for 
groceries, and enlists the aid of the doctor and a county 
nurse. So ends the day.” 


The offerings on the World Day of Prayer and 
appropriations through denominational boards sup- 
ply the funds for this united Christian service. 





FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Receipts—April 1, 1937—February 1, 1938 


$349,316.87 


Receipts—April 1, 1938—February 1, 1939 


Increase for ten months 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1937—February 1, 1938 $120,903.91 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1938—February 1, 1939 


Increase for ten months 
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“Per Aspera ad Astra‘ 


By JENNIE LEE CRAFTON* 


Wuen Stuart ROBINSON SCHOOL WAS ORGANIZED, 
the sixth was the most advanced grade. In 1914 
the first high-school work in Letcher County was 
commenced at this school, and of the group which 
entered this first class, three boys—two brothers 
and a cousin—graduated in 1918. During the years 
intervening since then, the school has come to have 
twelve grades, the enrollment has grown to four 
hundred, and the number in the graduating classes 
now ranges around thirty-two. 

May I tell you of one of these young people who, 
though perhaps he did not, might have chosen as 
his motto the title of our story? 

Back in the early nineteen-twenties there came 
to our boys’ dormitory a tall, slender mountain 
youth, bright of mind, ambitious, eager to take 
advantage of the opportunities we had to offer. 
Previously he had attended one of the small, one- 
teacher rural schools of which there were so many 
at that time, and real advantages had been prac- 
tically nil. You can imagine, then how thirstily 
this boy drank of the new fountain of knowledge 
opened up to him. What did it matter that he had 
no money except for the bare necessities, that his 
clothes were far from the latest style and cut, and 
that he had to spend many hours of every day in 
manual labor in order to earn his board and tuition? 
Were these things not of small importance when 
he looked forward to the goal he hoped to attain, 
and toward which he steadily worked? 

As time passed, the awkwardness of early youth 
was overcome, the boy acquired greater poise, and 
then began to take on a new dignity. Better still, 
his interest in spiritual things deepened as he regu- 


*Miss Crafton is a member of the faculty at Stuart Robinson 
School, Blackey, Kentucky. 


1Latin, meaning: “Through bolts and bars [obstacles] to the 
stars.” 


larly attended church, Sunday school, prayer meet- 
ing, and Christian Endeavor. All these, with the ex- 
ception of an occasional church service, had been 
let out of his life heretofore. By his Senior year, 
he had become one of the most outstanding mem- 
bers of his class—a young man whom we were 


proud to send out as a graduate of Stuart Robinson 
School. 


Now college beckoned, and though the boy still 
found it necessary to work his way, he was noth- 
ing daunted, but tackled the job with the same de- 
termination which had carried him through high 
school. By hard work and many sacrifices, he 
finally won his college diploma, and, for a few 
years thereafter, taught in one of the two-year high 
schools of the county. Be it whispered softly, it 
was here that he met the girl who later became his 
wife. She was one of his pupils, and when she had 
finished her Sophomore year there, he was instru- 
mental in her coming to Stuart Robinson, where she 
was graduated in due time. 


Then the political bee found lodgment in the 
bonnet of this ambitious young man, and he made 
a successful race for the office of County Court 
Clerk of this, his native county. This office he filled 
most acceptably throughout the duration of his term. 
He did not offer himself for reélection, his plan now 
being to study law. From our knowledge of his 
ability, we believe that he will go far in that pro- 
fession. 


Has it paid—the long struggle through high 
school and college? Have the sacrifices made and 
the hardships endured been worth while? And 
friends of Stuart Robinson School do you not feel 
repaid a thousandfold for the investment of money 
and prayers that you are making in the lives of 
numbers of young people like this? 





Spice Box 


What did the brave Indian girl have to face? 


Who is Rev. T. J. James? What outstanding work 
has he done recently? 


How many churches in the United States are rural 
in character? 


What four things are necessary for a revival of the 
country church? 
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Tell something of the experiences of one of the 


S. R. S. graduates in getting his education. 


What are two great factors that prove Home Mis- 


sions to be an asset rather than a liability? 
What is the Government doing to help the Indians? 
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We Are Debtors 
to Christ and to Mexico 


By W. A. ROSS* 


I AM WRITING THIS JUST AT THE TIME THAT THE 
meeting of the International Missionary Council in 
Madras, India, is finishing its work, and, in looking 
over the agenda, one might conclude that it was 
made out with the special conditions in Mexico in 
mind. The Mexican delegation has had much to 
give; the Mexican Church will receive much when 
they return to give their report. The agenda lays 
special stress on the debt which those who know 
Christ and are seeking to obey His commands owe 
to all those who do not know nor love Him. There 
are some phases of our debt to Him and to Mexico 
which claim our attention at this time. 


Our Debt to the Church on the Field 


Just as soon as the Reform Laws of 1857 became 
effective in Mexico, Protestants in the United States 
began missionary work in that country. The 
churches were waiting for an opportunity to dedi- 
cate life and treasure to the service of our neighbor 
in need, just as they were doing in other lands. Our 
Church entered the field early. The recent death 
of Dr. Leandro Garza Mora, the first convert, the 
first student for the ministry, the first ordained 
minister of the young church, and the most promi- 
nent minister it has produced, reminds us again of 
the way God opened up the work and the way He 
has blessed it through the years. He has worked 
similarly with other churches in the country, and 
thousands have come into the Evangelical fold. 
They have found in their new faith a joy and a 
power which they had not found in the Roman 
Catholic Church. Multitudes are living freer, purer, 
happier lives because of the work of Protestant 
missionaries. Evangelical churches have been 
brought into existence and are perpetuating their 
faith and experience among their own people. They 
are a part of the great world Christian fellowship. 
Though rich harvests have been reaped, yet larger 
harvests must be reached—a better trained ministry, 
better organized churches, a more profound sense 
of the presence and power of Christ, a more intense 
spirit of evangelism, a wider influence on the indi- 
vidual and corporate life of the people, and a new 
understanding as to the real purpose of the church. 


*Rev. W. A. Ross,*D.D., is an evangelistic and educational mis- 
sionary to Mexico and has served that mission since 1906. 
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There have been in Mexico, in recent years, those 
who have attacked religion, saying there is no place 
for it in modern life. This gives an opportunity to 
examine the real purpose of the church and the 
fundamentals of the Christian faith. To see whether 
or not there have been brought into the church 
doctrines and practices which do not belong there; 
whether things have been left out or underestimated 
which are the center of faith; an opportunity to 
answer questions arising out of the present situa- 
tion. It is a time to impress upon the church that 
its fundamental function is to bear witness to God 
and His redemptive acts and purposes. The church 
will then become truly apostolic. We owe it to 
Christ and to this younger church to encourage 
them, pray for them, and share with them in the 
tasks of the new day by giving of life and means. 

There are many in Mexico into whose hearts the 
seeds of the Kingdom have been sown, but the full 
teaching, work in the hospitals, ix contacts in many 
harvest has not yet been reaped. Much has been 
done to win to Christ those for whom He died. This 
ministry has been carried on through preaching, 
ways, and there are many who are “not far from 
the kingdom.” A rich harvest awaits the church in 
its efforts to win these, and it is our privilege to 
share in this harvest. 


We Are Debtors to the Emancipated but 
Undirected People of Mexico - 

One of the marked characteristics of large num- 
bers of the Mexican people in their present-day life 
is their casting off of their Medieval Christianity. 
This does not mean, generally speaking, that they 
are less religious than in other periods of their his- 
tory. It is in part a justifiable revolt against in- 
tellectual and spiritual bondage, and is not to be 
discredited in all its phases. In many respects, tt 
means the liberation of the human spirit, the enrich- 
ment of life, and has brought into being a stream of 
creative and energizing ability. But there is much 
in it which those who live under the authority of 
Christ must condemn. 

Medieval Christianity, defective as it is, mixed 
with many pagan traditions and practices, at least 
has a belief in God and concepts which are a steady- 
ing influence. 
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Mexico today is living and moving and having 
her being in the secular, the material, and the visible. 
There is certainly a spiritual hunger in Mexico—in 
men everywhere there is a hunger for God. But it 
must be unconscious hunger. On the streets and the 
plaza “where cross the crowded ways of life,” what 
one observes is not a conscious spiritual hunger, 
but the more untrammeled hunger for the enjoy- 
ment of life in material and visible things. ‘This 
leaves no place for religion and God. The progress 
of science has made them feel they do not need 
God; the surge of society and its problems and 
many sided interests leave no time for God. Eter- 
nity is crowded out by time. God does not fit into 
the program of their lives. “If any man love the 
world, the love of the Father is not in him.” The 
touch of God gives the consciousness of need. He 
has commissioned His church to proclaim this gos- 
pel to all men. That is the duty and privilege of 
the church in Mexico at the present time. 

With all the changes that have come over Mexico 
in recent years, and with the bringing in of so much 
that is new, she has not yet gone to the extreme of 
some of the modern states that are elevating their 
social and economic programs into religions, with 
all the paraphernalia belonging to such. The near- 
est approach to this in Mexico is their intense na- 
tionalism. With this nationalism now a reality, with 
the efforts from the outside to plant down in Mexico 
these modern “religions,” with the longing in the 
hearts of men everywhere for certainty and abso- 
lute authority, and living, as they do, in the realm 
of the secular and relative, there is always the dan- 
ger that they may go farther and farther away from 
God and establish for themselves a sort of religion 
with God left out entirely. This is another phase 
of their attitude toward religion that causes concern 
and calls for renewed effort on the part of all those 
who love Christ and seek to establish His kingdom 
among men. 


We Owe a Debt of Loyalty to Christ and 
His Purposes for Redemption 


There are indications that there is a return to a 
more orthodox faith and to doctrinal preaching 
throughout the Protestant world, as against the 
liberal theology and the preaching of the “social 
gospel” of recent years. That is encouraging, but 
we need not come to the conclusion that liberal 
theology is dead. There are still many who either 
deny or minimize every cardinal doctrine of the 
Christian faith. The younger churches in Mexico, 
like those in other lands, are open fields for such 
teachings and are often taken unawares. The Pres- 
byterian Church in Mexico is loyal to God and His 
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truth. Our loyalty to Christ binds us to the duty of 
continuing our work with them, and to enlarge and 
intensify it at a time like this, and to help them hold 
to this loyalty. Strong churches that are thus loyal 
to Christ are needed now in Mexico. They will be 
needed more as the years pass. 

There will be needed churches that believe in the 
supernatural; that believe in God the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ; that believe in Christ the Re- 
deemer who saves from sin and who now, as the 
risen Christ, lives and rules His church; that be- 
lieve that God has spoken in His Inspired Word, 
which tells us what we need to know about Him 
and about ourselves. There will be needed, and are 
now needed, in Mexico, churches that, following 
Christ and His apostles, believe that the preaching 
of the fundamentals of the faith is the true basis of 
genuine Christian living. Ours is a Church that be- 
lieves in all of these great truths. We are called on 
in a peculiar way to help the church in Mexico 
keep loyal to them and to preach and teach them. 


As a Calvinistic Church There Is a Special Debt 
We Owe to Mexico 


It is well known that the Constitution of the 
United States is modeled in many of its parts after 
the form of government of the Presbyterian Church, 
and that the other twenty American republics, in 
forming their constitutions, borrowed from that of 
the United States. This causes the Presbyterian sys- 
tem of government to fit into their own way of 
thinking along governmental lines. Then there is 
the Calvinistic system of doctrine which has cer- 
tain affinity with their philosophy of life. 

One of the most remarkable features in the re- 
ligious thought of the Protestant world in recent 
years has been the revival of Calvinism, and a re- 
newed interest in its historic significance. This 
system of doctrine fits into the missionary program 
of the church. With God’s sovereignty as the basis 
for missions, God’s will in the whole life of the 
world as the motive for missions, God’s eternal glory 
as the goal, and the consciousness that God is com- 
manding the battalions, then comes assurance of 
victory. God, in His providence, has led the Cal- 
vinistic churches to a wide and important field in 
Mexico. We are now cooperating with the church 
on the field, made up of men and women of true 
Calvinistic type. They are working amid conditions 
which call for the best that is in them, conditions 
to which Calvinism is a trumpet call—hard con- 
ditions for hard men, for men whose intellects can 
pierce to the roots of things where truth and lies 
must part company. 

Think again of our field of over a million peo- 
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ple, each one of whom is a call for those who have 
Paul’s ambition, Calvin’s courage, and Christ’s pas- 
sion to preach the gospel, living in a country where 
the concept of Him is vague and where this con- 


cept is slipping away. It is a challenge to our 
Church to renewed energy, to dauntless faith, to a 
hope that is not discouraged, and a love that will not 
let go. 





The Annual Meeting 


of the Presbyterial of the South 


By ELIZABETH McRAE ROSS* 


Tue SeNorirA DomititA DELGADO, OFFICIALLY 
named to report this meeting to the Missionary 
Torch, organ of the Woman’s National Union says: 

“The Annual Meeting of the Presbyterial of the 
South was held in the Presbyterian Church in the 
city of Morelia, November 24-27, 1938. The beloved 
members of the local woman’s organization received 
the visiting presbyterial with a marked demonstra- 
tion of love and Christian fellowship, showering 
upon the delegates and visitors every attention both 
spiritual and material. May the all-powerful God 
bless these consecrated servants, keeping them 
always in remembrance that their labors for Him 
are not in vain. 

“There were present at this reunion, twenty- 
three delegates representing nine churches; other 
visitors were the four directing officers of the pres- 
byterial, the three regional secretaries of this field, 
the representative of the Presbytery of the South, 
Rev. Benjamin Alvarez, Miss Katherine Gray of the 
Girls’ Bible School in Toluca, and Mrs. H. L. Ross. 
There were also ten unofficial visitors, making a 
total attendance of forty-three beside the women of 
the local congregation. 

“The program was carried forward very success- 
fully and the presence of the Holy Spirit was evi- 
dent in all our proceedings. The central themes 
treated were: ‘Studies of the opening chapters of 
Revelation,’ by the Senorita Sara Mercado; ‘Work 
among Women,’ by Mrs. H. L. Ross; ‘Studies in 
the Old Testament,’ by Miss Katherine Gray; and 
‘Means for Raising Funds,’ by the Sefiora Juana 
Reyes de Gomez. All these subjects were treated 
with a simplicity and clearness that should inspire 
the women to put the principles treated into practice 
in their daily lives and Christian activities. 

“An item of great interest on this occasion was 


*Mrs. H. L. Ross is an evangelistic missionary stationed at 
Patzcuaro, Michoacan, Mexico. She has been a missionary to Mexico 
since IgIt. 
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the adoption of an official presbyterial hymn writ- 
ten by the Sefiorita Sara Mercado, which was learned 
and sung with great enthusiasm. This inspired in 
all present a renewed assurance that God is leading 
the women of our Church forward along the way 
He has marked for them. 

“May the members of the Presbyterial of the 
South receive from God increased faith and con- 
fidence, and a broader personal experience in His 
great power and mercy.” 

The definite task which the women of the presby- 
terial set themselves is the establishing and main- 
taining a Bible School for girls. For two years this 
work has been successfully carried on under the 
very efficient direction of the Sefiorita Emma 
Gomez and Miss Katherine Gray, and the presby- 
terial listened with grateful hearts to the report 
brought from this institution, as well as to those 
brought in by the three regional secretaries who are 
regarded as presbytcrial missionaries. 

Rev. Benjamin Alvarez, representative of the 
Presbytery of the South, preached each evening to 
a crowded auditorium, and on Sunday night a beau- 
tiful consecration and communion service was held, 
when all hearts were thrilled by the living presence 
of the Master. 

Many of the problems of the women’s organiza- 
tions in Mexico are identical with those which 
characterized the development of this work in our 
home Church. One of the outstanding dilemmas is 
the autonomous growth of the body of women in 
our Church in Mexico according to God’s own first- 
hand leading of them, and at the same time a main- 
tainance of all due allegiance to the existing 
ecclesiastic authority. Such vital questions as this 
might indeed become fatal danger points if they 
were being left to human guidance. But it was a 
matter for joy and thanksgiving that the represen- 
tative of presbytery and committees of level-headed, 
spiritual-minded women met for consultation on all 
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problematic situations, taking their stand on this 

common ground: “We all want the same thing, to 

know and do God’s perfect will, and to honor Him 

and His Kingdom in our service. Let us in humble 
rayer seek His guidance.” 

All the officers of the presbyterial are Mexican 
women who preside and direct with dignity and 
wisdom. The missionary is given an abundant 
sphere of service in the field of Bible studies, fellow- 
ship, in prayer, and the direction of devotionals. 

The Presbyterial of the South is one of six 
presbyterials which two years ago united in the 


formation of a Synodical Union, which had its 
second annual meeting in February in Teloloapan, 
where Mr. and Mrs. Pearce are stationed. 

There is also a National Woman’s Union repre- 
senting most of the Christian churches working in 
the republic. This union holds its meetings at the 
same time and place as the National Evangelical 
Convention. It has a broad missionary vision and 
its latest objective is the sending of a missionary to 
Spain, just as soon as conditions permit, to help 
build their mother country on an_ evangelical 
foundation. 





Seed Cast into the Ground 


By SAMMIE ASKEW MYERS* 


Tue Mexico Mission HELD ITS ANNUAL MEETING IN 
the parlor of the hospital at Morelia, Michoacan. 
Seventeen of the nineteen members were present. 
Mrs. Coppedge was in the States on account of her 
health and Miss Beaty was on furlough. 

Though the majority of the reports did tell, or 
could have told of serious illness, there was optimism 
and thanksgiving all through the meeting; for, in 
spite of obstacles, old work had been kept up and 
new work begun. As we took inventory of the past 
year’s work and made plans for the coming year, 
the variety of the opportunities was noted. The oft- 
asked question, “Just what can a missionary do now 
in Mexico?”, cannot be answered in full in any one 
article, but we can gather from the reports many 
things that he has done this year. 

During the meeting we had a continual report of 
the hospital work before our eyes. Our sessions were 
held in the same room in which is held the morning 
devotional service for nurses and patients of the 
hospital. This meeting is usually led by the pastor 
of the Morelia church. Every morning we had to 
wait for the close of this service to begin our ses- 
sion. While our hearts were saddened by the long 
line of sick and sorrowing who were waiting for 
the doctor, they were gladdened by the knowledge 
that these sick were having the opportunity to have 
their bodies healed and their starving souls fed. 
There were even patients from the prison with sol- 
diers with them as guards. What an opportunity 
for Christian ministry both to the sick prisoner and 
to his guard! 

The missionary may and does preach in the 
sense generally understood, and defined by Webster 





*Mrs. Zz. V. Myers is an evangelistic missionary, stationed, tem- 
Porarily, in Brownsville, Texas, on account of her health. 
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as, “to proclaim tidings, specifically to proclaim the 
gospel; to discourse publicly on a religious subject 
or from a text of Scripture; to deliver a sermon.” 
He cannot perform the rites peculiar to the clergy, 
such as administering the sacraments or performing 
a marriage ceremony. The national ordained men 
do these things, but he is free to feed the Word to 
hungering hearts. 

During this mission meeting, at our communion 
and memorial service, we saw a perfect demonstra- 
tion of the privileges of the alien. This was held in 
the Mexican church at the regular hour of the Sun- 
day evening service, and led by the Mexican pastor. 
Just before the communion we had a service in 
memory of Miss Lee, Mrs. Wray, and Mr. Murray. 
Last year Miss Lee was retired because of her eighty 
years; Mrs. Wray and Mr. Murray were not mem- 
bers of the Mission at the time of their death, but 
we counted them as ours as they had once been with 
us. Two of the missionaries spoke in memory of 
Miss Lee and Mrs. Wray; the Mexican pastor, in 
memory of Mr. Murray, who had been his teacher 
in Zitacuaro. Mr. Shelby, at the request of the pastor, 
preached the sermon. Mr. Shelby had been his 


teacher in seminary. After the sermon, the young’ 


pastor and another Mexican ordained man con- 
ducted the communion service; two missionaries 
assisted in the passing of the elements. It was a 
precious service, full of meaning, and it showed 
how the foreigner and the national work together, 
each taking his part and his place in preaching the 
gospel, and at the same time subject to the higher 
powers. 

The missionary teaches. This he does in his own 
local church, at Sunday school, in the woman’s aux- 
iliary and young people’s societies, at institutes, in 
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Bible schools, in the home, in conferences, at presby- 
tery, synod, presbyterial or synodical meetings, 
sometimes with lantern slides. At the last meeting of 
one of the presbyteries, a missionary gave a talk on 
“The Elder and His Duties,” and one on “The Bible, 
the Word of God.” Another gave an address on the 
Shorter Catechism, which was later published in 
El Faro; another led a quiet hour. At the meeting of 
the presbyterials the missionary had a place with 
Bible studies, devotional exercises, and talks on spe- 
cial phases of work among women. All of these are 
at the request of the presbyterial bodies. The mis- 
sionary finds himself on mixed committees with 
members of presbytery, and there is a representa- 
tive from the mission on all such boards as those of 
the Presbyterian Publishing House, Presbyterian 
Seminary, and the Bible Schools. The reports this 
year, given by these representatives, were encourag- 
ing. 

The Vacation Bible Schools are growing more 
and more popular, and this year the missionary had 
a good part in these. As vacation is in the winter, 
these schools often include, as part of their program, 
preparation for Christmas exercises. This year dur- 
ing vacation there were several camps instead of 
just one each for boys and girls, as have been held 
heretofore. 

There are many things to teach besides the Bible 
lessons. It is interesting to note that part of the rou- 
tine of the Bible schools last year was to have the 
students inoculated against typhoid fever, and vac- 
cinated if the student had not already had that 
done in a government school. The government is 
very careful about smallpox, and, as far as it can, re- 
quires everyone to be vaccinated. Our students learn 
many practical things that they have never heard 
of before, to carry to their home villages along with 
gospel truths. They have practice work, too; they 
have charge of meetings in the church; they visit 
soldiers, the prisons, and hospitals, and do other 
kinds of personal work. The preparation of the 
course of study of the Bible School is an important 
part of the missionary’s work, and much was done 
in this line last year. Some of the material is gotten 
together on the mimeograph; some is to be printed 
during the coming year. Suitable material cannot be 
ordered as at home, and a program of work is con- 
stantly being studied out and prepared for use to 
suit the needs of the particular kind of student that 
goes to such a school. 

The report of the Spanish Literature Committee 
shows that the missionary writes. A good deal was 
done this past year both in translation and original 
work, There were contributions to the Presbyterian 
periodicals, El] Faro and El Fanal, and the Synodical 
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Year Book; to the woman’s interdenominational 
periodical, La Antorcha Misionera; to El Pescador, a 
mimeographed bi-monthly; and to other smaller 
periodicals; also special papers for the spiritual life 
department of the woman’s work, as well as the 
translation of articles, studies, and books. 

We are grateful that we are able to report a 
number of new churches. Mr. Pearce writes that in 
his field in Guerrero two new church buildings have 
been obtained, three regained, and two new ones 
planned for. The Pearces have been in Teloloapan 
eighteen months, and we rejoice with them in what 
has been done there. A church building has been 
bought and is being repaired; the young auxiliary 
expects to entertain synodical early in the year. This 
will be the third meeting of the synodical. The sec- 
ond was held in Toluca in our field, and now this 
one in our territory. Our women hold strong places 
in this organization. They also have a definite place 
in the interdenominational work. This is demon- 
strated by the fact that Miss Emma Gomez, Gen- 
eral Secretary of Woman’s Work in the Presbytery 
of the South, Director of the Bible School for Girls, 
and editor of La Antorcha Misionera, went to 
Madras to represent Mexican women. 

The securing of property in Patzcuaro and the 
beginning of the building of a church there is an- 
other cause for thanksgiving—a victory over many 
difficulties. Mr, Ross reported that in Patzcuaro (a 
city of 8,150 inhabitants) there were seven immense 
Roman Catholic churches and six smaller ones. 
Though recently one of the large buildings has been 
taken for a public library, still there are twelve in 
operation. We are making the first attempt at a 
Protestant building, and the town and surrounding 
country need it sorely. In mentioning the workings 
of the Holy Spirit in this little church, Mr. Ross 
says, “Public prayers which are heard on the lips of 
most of the congregation have an earnest ring that 
is indicative of the guidance of the Holy Spirit ... 
and though the interruptions at the door with rocks, 
banging on the screen, and shrill whistles and yells 
are not letting up, they attract little attention from 
the worshippers. We count on the regular attend- 
ance on Sunday mornings of Don Antonio Pamantz 
and his wife from Opopeo, ten miles away, and from 
Dojfia Felicitas and Dona Lorenza from San Bartolo 
six miles off, all coming on foot. 

The beginning of a formal work in a mining town 
near Zitacuaro rejoiced us all. This place resisted 
the entrance of the Word for a long time; seed that 
has been sown from time to time by individuals in 
a humble and inconspicuous way has begun to bear 
fruit. So it is with much of the work. The statistics 
for the year may be encouraging and interesting, 
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but some of the things that we cannot count will 
reap the largest harvest in the end. “So is the king- 
dom of God, as if a man should cast seed into the 


ground; and should sleep, and rise night and day, 
and the seed should spring and grow up, he knoweth 
not how.” 





“Kept for the Master's Use” 


By MARY B. CRAWFORD* 


WE ARE TRAVELLING ALONG THE ROAD BETWEEN 
Luebo and Lubondai. Suddenly one missionary in 
the car exclaims to the one who has just arrived on 
the field and who this day is making her first visit 
to one of the out-stations, “Oh look! the Girls’ 
Home!” Following the sweep of the speaker’s arm 
to the east, we see the Lubondai hilltop with its 
majestic palm trees “lifting leafy arms to pray” as 
if in blessing upon the lesser trees. We gaze out 
across the tops of mud and stick huts immediately 
before us, across the verdure of a small valley, and 
there, clinging securely to the side of the rolling 
hill, stands one of the memorials in Congo Belge to 
the loyalty and devotion of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
of our great Church to the cause of Christ in Africa. 
The group of red-roofed buildings makes a pretty 
picture, a bright splash of color in the midst of the 
green of the hillside, as a city set on a hill that 
cannot be hid, proclaiming the light of life within. 

Our hearts rejoice to know that there is such a 
place, into which the girlhood of a large section of 
our Congo Mission may be received and given their 
chance at life. And while there is great happiness 
over the prospect before us on the hill yonder, the 
heart of the missionary is torn between joy and 
unspeakable sadness over the contrast. Those dark 
little huts just before us stand for one thing—toil 
without joy, life without hope, the sun rising and 
setting upon girlhood chained to sin and evil prac- 
tices. The buildings across the valley stand for 
another—happy young girls with joy in their faces 
helping each other at their tasks, beginning and 
ending the day with hope for life in their Saviour. 
And the new missionary thinks in her heart what 
many another who has been on the field a longer 
time has often expressed, “Thank God for the 
Birthday Gift plan and the doors which it has 
helped to open in this land and others. God bless 
the women of our Church!” 

Now we are standing inside the “fence,” the 
word commonly used to describe the grounds of 





*Miss Mary Brown Crawford is a missionary in Lubondai, Africa. 
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A girl brought up in the Girls’ Home, now a mother in her 
own Christian home. Her husband is a teacher in the 
Morrison Bible School 


our girls’ homes, and we find ourselves looking 
toward the setting sun upon nine splendid build- 
ings surrounded by a magnificent hedge of pink and 
white lantana. As we step inside the gate, a joyous 
greeting comes from the group of girls within, each 
wishing to be the first to speak to those whom she 
knows are her trusted friends. Each girl has an 
interesting story and represents either her own 
longing and desire for the gospel and the things of 
God, or that of the one to whom she has already 
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been betrothed, or that of her father or some other 
relative who has learned the value of Christian 
training for the girlhood of our land. T'wo of them 
before us are daughters of heathen chiefs, four 
come from the homes of evangelists of our terri- 
tory, and they all represent several tribes or dif- 
ferent branches of the same tribe. 

What possibilities lie in such a home for the girls 
out here! “Kept for the Master’s Use” aptly de- 
scribes that which the home strives to do—to keep 
the girls from all the evil and wickedness with which 
they are surrounded in their villages and in so many 
cases in their own homes, to fit them to fight the 
temptations of heathenism when they return to their 
villages, to keep them that they may be servants of 
the Most High God. The keeping power of our 
God is one of His strongest attributes, and through 
our home we can help to make realistic this great 
characteristic of our loving Father. 

What an opportunity to minister to these for 
whom Christ gave His life! The picture of a day 
in the Girls’ Home will help you to see what 
factors contribute to their salvation from life as it is 
in its non-Christian state. The church drum sounds 
at 5:45 A. M. calling all the girls and boys of the 
two homes, together with the people of our work- 
men’s village, to prayer in God’s house. The young 
people march quietly into the building and take 
their places at the front, girls on one side, boys on 
the other. The appointed leader conducts the serv- 
ice for ten to fifteen minutes, and we all retire 
quietly to our day’s tasks. The girls begin the 
preparation of the cassava root for their bread, clean 
their rooms, and make ready for school at 9:00 
o’clock. After a half hour chapel service, led by 
one of the teachers, they join the 500 other students 
in classes until 11:30 or 12:00, depending upon their 
school classifications. After rest hour they come 
together in their own combination assembly hall 
and dining hall in the “fence” to read God’s Word 
and to study their memory passage for the day. 
Most of them are in the first grade and unable to 
read, but they listen while others who are in higher 
grades read aloud, verse about. We are reading now 
the Gospel of Matthew, and are in the midst of 
chapters describing the last days of Jesus’ earthly 
life, a marvellous opportunity to witness to them 
of their Saviour. They receive stars on their activi- 
ties’ chart for their memory work, their field work 
well done, their clean rooms and yard. And how 
they do work to earn their stars! Their final reward 
will be New Testaments for those who have none 
and hymnbooks for those who have Testaments. 


During the remainder of the afternoon, we will 
have our sewing lesson, our singing lesson, or they 
will work their fields of peanuts, corn, or peas, 
depending upon the day of the week. In the 
evening, if it is a moonlight night, they will play 
like all children and have a glorious time. Of course, 
they must be disciplined for petty little badnesses, 
for they are no more perfect than children in other 
lands, and often grave problems must be solved 
with them. But they are so happy, so different from 
their sisters who have had no chance. 

Our opportunity to serve is great, but we are not 
living up to our opportunity. In a home built to 
easily accommodate 100 girls, we have only 28. 
Why? There are several reasons here at Lubondai, 
two will suffice. We work among a people who 
find it extremely difficult to break away from their 
old customs and superstitions which place the 
woman in the background. As a result it is hard 
for the girl to break with tradition and seek an 
education away from her home village. Our lovely 
new buildings and equipment are helping us to 
overcome this difficulty. Then the second reason is 
this. With the decrease in our budget, there was 
a corresponding decrease in the amount apportioned 
to the home, and we have had to follow the policy 
of accepting the girls who seek us and not supple- 
menting this number by searching out others who 
should be here. Only God through His Holy 
Spirit can lift womanhood to her rightful place and 
cast fear out of her heart so that she will have 
courage to seek the better way. As for the second, 
we see the solution to that difficulty in the Birthday 
Offering for 1939. Every Christian woman in Congo 
and all those others who will be brought under the 
influence of Jesus Christ through our girls’ homes 
will rise up and call blessed every woman in our 
great Presbyterian Church. How eagerly we look 
forward to filling all our rooms, to enrolling all of 
our girls in the day school, but most of all to 
enlisting them in the Kingdom of God. 

O women of our Church, if I could just make 
you see the inestimable good that will be done for 
these children of God who so sorely need the knowl- 
edge of Him and His love, who have nothing until 
Christ comes into their lives! We cannot write upon 
paper a picture of the degradation out of which we 
may call many girls and set them on the path that 
leads to God—all this, because you desire to con- 
tinue the splendid work which you began in 1931. 
The Girls’ Homes are our greatest means of reaching 
and keeping the girls of the Congo for Christ. 
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After a Decade—We Quote 


By MEDORA ASKEW MORROW* 


IN 1926, THE Mexico MIssION MET IN OUR SANA- 
torium in Morelia. Our quivers were full of chil- 
dren. We quote from the one hundredth and 
twenty-seventh Psalm: “Lo, children are a heritage 
of Jehovah; and the fruit of the womb is his re- 
ward. As arrows in the hand of a mighty man, so 
are the children of youth. Happy is the man [and 
mission] that hath his quiver full of them: they shall 
not be put to shame, when they speak with their 
enemies in the gate.” 

Now, after a decade, Hervey and Billy Ross are 
the only children of this picture who are now in 
Mexico. Billy will soon join the others who are 
studying in the United States. Hervey is studying 
medicine in the University of Mexico. Margaret 
Shelby, who is not in the picture, and who is our 
senior Hi»pocack, has for several years been a 
most active, efficient, and beloved torch-bearer. 
Now, with such rigid immigration laws, the mis- 
sionary children constitute the main hope for re- 
cruits, 

We quote from Mr. Shelby’s report: “Our hum- 
ble purpose in our Bible school is to produce volun- 
tary workers in their respective congregations, and 
we hope some of these will be real ‘auroras’ in some 
of the far-off recesses of the mountains, and will be 
constant themselves in serving the Master.” 

And from Mrs. H. L. Ross: “The summer 
brought the three girls home with the joy their 
coming always lends. They were interested in every 
phase of the work and manifested everywhere a 
spirit of real service. They brought into the home 
a good many new social contacts. 

_“Hervey’s year at the university and his occa- 
sional visit home have been a source of great joy 
and comfort to us, and we trust God is leading him 
into a life of consecrated missionary service.” 

Other Hippocacks on vacation let their light 
shine. Pauline Morrow taught in the Zitacuaro Sun- 
day school, and held “conferences” with the 
Woman’s Auxiliary. When Dr. W. A. Ross, the 
King of the Hippocacks, had a house-party for them 
in Cuernavaca, they presided at and conducted two 
services in the church. When tall young Anthony 
Shelby spoke in his charming and disarming sim- 





* ‘ — << 
_“Mrs. R. C. Morrow is an evangelistic missionary located at 
Zitacuaro, Michoacan, Mexico. 


1H : . ae 
“ Hippocacks are the children of Southern Presbyterian mission- 
aries in Mexico. 
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plicity, my heart leapt with joy, not only because 
he is named for Dr. Graybill, but mostly because 
it was in Cuernavaca that his mother suffered and 
lived so gloriously. Can you blame me for think- 
ing, “the fruit of the womb is the reward”? 

In the 1938 picture you will note other children— 
the Pearces have joined our mission during this 
decade. We quote from Mr. Pearce’s report: 

“Using the stereopticon and the views of the life 
of Christ, Sr. Adolfo Paul and I went to Aguacatit- 
lan, Acetempan and Alahuixtlan. We spent from 
two to three days in each and, the attendance was 
very good. Later, with Sr. Felipe Delgado, I toured 
the southern part of the Carretera, where thousands 
of workers were improving the roads. At one place 
there were two thousand workers camped and, as 
many had their entire families with them, the group 
formed a fairly good sized town. So many turned 
out that we could not use our, telén as we had to 
throw the views very high so that all could see, and 
we had to use the white-washed wall of the Catho- 
lic Church, as Don Felipe told them the old story 
of the precious blood of a loving Saviour which 
washeth away all sin. 

“We next visited the small towns around Aca- 
pulco. From here we made a most interesting trip 
into new territory—the northern part of the Costa 
Grande. We made the outward trip in the govern- 
ment lighthouse tender to Zihuatenejo, a new port 
on the Pacific that the government is improving as, 
in Guerrero, its harbor is next to that of Acapulco 
which, for its natural protection, is considered 
among the best in the world. 

“The fresh meat served us in many different 
styles was that of the sea turtles which were speared 
as they lay floating on the Pacific’s broad bosom. 
Thousands of these lay asleep as we sailed through 
them. We visited near-by ports, and then went 
south along the coast to Patatlan. This last place is 
famed for its idol, “Tata Chu” (Father Christ), 
whose fiesta week brings thousands to Petatlan 
from Guerrero and near-by states. Naturally his 
apparition was a miraculous one, and as, during this 
week, drops of perspiration appear on his forehead, 
bits of cotton are moistened by applying these to his 
head and then these are sold at a fancy price be- 
cause of the miraculous cures that they bring about. 
Don Felipe had the pleasure of distributing litera- 
ture about the true Christ to these folk as they 
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Mission Meeting in Morelia, 1926. Seven of the number have died, and others have left because of ill health, 
while the children are either grown or in college 


were entering their, church, and many received it 
with a great deal of interest, and he was given many 
opportunities to explain the gospel. This will be 
the next step in our extension work, and we were 
hoping that Don Felipe would accept this charge, 


- but his subsequent call to the church at Coyoacan 
has interfered. 

“The trip to Atoyac had plenty of variety, espe- 
cially the last part. After changing busses five times 
and a short trip by launch, we finished up in an 


ox-mobile. There was so much. mud and water 
that even the horse could not make the trip, and at 
times the water would almost cover the backs of the 
oxen, as, with heads held high to keep their nostrils 
out of the mixture, they would patiently pull away. 
My main diversion was to watch Mr. Brown’s ex- 
pression as, standing up, when we would enter the 
deeper places, to escape the mud and water that 
often entered the body of the cart—there were no 
seats and we had to sit on the floor—he would 
watch sorrowfully his floating suitcases. These were 
straining manfully at the cords which held them to 
the body of the cart as if they were anxious to join 
the turtles that were swimming around us as we 

made our way slushingly- along the middle of the 
road. 

“We are planning to open new work, but we 
have no way of knowing just how we are going to 
man these new fields. There are men ready to hear 
the call, but our funds are stretched to the breaking 
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point. Recently, when we were ready to put three 
young men to work and there were no funds, the 
sudden lowering in the price of the peso put them 
to work. The children of Israel shut in at the Red 
Sea knew not what to do, but Jehovah told them to 
go forward—to march—and He opened the way. 
Praying, we are going ahead. He will open the 
way.” 

The Mexican government is plunging forward 
(and at times plunging headlong) in every material 
way—but is doing nothing for the spiritual life of 
the people. There is at present little religious per- 
secution. There is every opportunity for anyone 
who pleases to try to bring men to Christ. The 
youth of Mexico have experimented living this- 
worldly. Many are dissatisfied, disillusioned, and 
realize the futility of it all. In my own Sunday- 
school class, I have children of six government 
teachers who want their children to learn to obey 
and love the Lord. 

It is trite to say, “Now is the accepted time”— 
but truly it seems that once more the Protestants 
are being given an opportunity to awaken from 
their lethargy and give the glad tidings of redemp- 
tion at this psychological moment, when there are 
almost no hindrances put on foreigners, while there 
is freedom of speech and of press, of mails and 
of radio. 

Recently many young men and young ladies 
from the United States came to Mexico as students 
under a commission to translate into Spanish the 
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Mission Meeting in Morelia, 1938. Seven in the picture are visitors. They include Dr. Coppedge’s brother, Mrs. Lynn of 
Brownsville, Texas, Miss Sutherland’s nieces, and Mr. McKinney who is studying the Otomi Indian language 


Indian dialects. They are penetrating into the very 
jungles of Guerrero and the secluded mountains of 
Michoacan. We are told that there are thousands 
of Indians who do not speak Spanish. The young 





students cannot do any religious “propaganda,” but 
they are opening the way for missionaries to enter 
to shepherd a people who are as “sheep without a 
shepherd, scattered and bleeding, and ready to die.” 





By Stops or By Steps 


By JOSEPH HOPPER* 


“GUIDANCE MAY BE BY STOPS AS WELL AS STEPS,” 
said George Muller. “The stops of a good man as 
well as his steps are ordered of the Lord.” A big 
concern of your missionary in Korea now is to 
qualify as a “good man,” so that he may be sure 
that the recent stops in his program of work, which 
have been so jarring, as well as the steps he has to 
take in the midst of present baffling conditions, are 
ordered of the Lord. 

Recently we bade farewell to Dr. J. S. Nisbet 
and family, who are returning to America, and less 
than a month previous said “good-bye” to Rev. 
B. A. Cumming and his family, who have also re- 
turned to the homeland. Dr. Nisbet, in his sermon 





. - . se I ois ut ie . 
Rev. Joseph Hopper is an evangelistic missionary stationed at 
Mokpo, Korea. 
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to our station, referred to his experience as a boy 

when he had military training in school. Obedience 

was the watchword of his commander. When 

ordered to march forward the boys had to go for- 

ward, even if it meant scaling over a rough pile 

of rocks. Or if it meant marching directly into a 

stone wall, the orders had to be obeyed, as they 

marched right up to the wall and stood there mark- 

ing time. In Korea now we have our orders to go 

over the rough rock piles, not around them, and to 

march into the stone walls. What we are seeking 

to do is simply to obey in both stops and steps. 
Such obedience is impossible in our own strength. 

We need your prayers as perhaps never before. 

The best thing you can do for us now is to pray 

for us. Our request to you at this time is to read 

II Thessalonians 3: 1-2. 
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Leandro Garza Mora 


By J.O. SHELBY* 


On DECEMBER 19, 1938, Rev. LEANDRO GARZA Mora, 
D.D., passed into the presence of his Lord, and real- 
ized the hopes expressed 
by him at the tomb of 
Dr. Graybill in 1918: “I 
hope to see Dr. Gray- 
bill crowned with laurels 
of triumph in Heaven; 
this is one of my long- 
ings and one of my 
sweet hopes. Oh, great 





Thy beloved Son, grant 
me this! . . . For me, 
Dr. Graybill was the in- 

—— strument of my conver- 
sion, I studied under him; I was ordained by him; 
because of him I labored forty years in the ministry, 
and all I am, all I know and all I am worth, all that 
I do and shall do, after God will be due to Dr. 
Graybill who labored for my salvation.” 

Leandro was the nineteen year old son of the 
first Christian Mexican woman who welcomed Dr. 
Graybill to Mexico in 1874, when Southern Presby- 
terian work opened at Matamoros on the border. 
He became Dr. Graybill’s teacher of Spanish, and, 
in turn, after three months became Dr. Graybill’s 
first student for the ministry. After three months’ 
study of the language, when Dr. Graybill felt that 
he could begin to preach, Leandro said to him: “If 
you will appoint a service in your house, I will go 
out and try to induce some of my friends to come.” 
Thus was Leandro intimately related and connected 
with the small beginning of our mission in Mexico. 
Since that day until his death he has been an active 
and energetic minister of the gospel. 

He was an enthusiastic, bright, and original 
preacher and evangelist, and had a number of 
pastorates during his long ministry. He was brave 
and fearless and narrowly escaped death a number 
of times during the pioneer days. Dr. Graybill 
describes one of these narrow escapes: “Leandro 
had established a preaching place in a little village 
called Santa Rosalia, three miles from Brownsville, 
which resulted in the conversion of a few of the 


*Rev. J. O. Shelby is an evangelistic and educational missionary 
to Mexico, having served that mission since 1902. 
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God, for the love of’ 


best people of the place. A priest, becoming very 
uneasy about the progress of the work, told one of 
his people, a poor man, of the name of Deroteo, 
that he must waylay Leandro on his way from 
service on Thursday night. Deroteo thinking, as he 
had been taught, that the priest was in the place of 
God and he had to obey him, got his big knife and 
pistol on Thursday night and started to his ambush. 
But it occurred to him that he had better first stop 
at the preaching place and take a good look at his 
victim, to see how big he was. He stepped in at 
the door, when something that the preacher said 
about Christ attracted his attention. He listened, 
he was convicted. He left after the service, as he 
told me himself (for he is now a member of our 
church), dumb, and remained in a stupor several 
days. When he came to himself he was a new man, 
and accepted the gospel he went to destroy.” 

Leandro was retired from the active pastorate 
some years ago and received a small pension, too 
small, from the General Synod, yet he was an active 
writer and contributor to El Faro up to the last. 
El Faro of December 1, 1938, contains nearly a 
page by him of “Anecdotes Applied to the Chris- 
tian Life.” 

He died in Montemorelos, N. L., where he was 
sent in 1886 as pastor. Dr. Graybill wrote: “Leandro 
went. The priest of Montemorelos, when he heard 
that a Protestant minister was about to arrive, had 
mass said every day, praying the Lord to destroy 
the intruder on the road. He had also formed a 
party of young men to accompany him with pistols 
to meet Leandro, and ‘let the Virgin work the 
miracle.’ In spite of all this, however, Leandro 
arrived before the priest and his party knew it.” 

He was twice married and now leaves a wife 
with a number of needy children, one of whom 
is studying for the ministry. 

This veteran has lived to see the Presbyterian 
Church grow from its small beginning into a synod 
composed of five presbyteries, three of which are 
self-supporting, and which cover a territory ex- 
tending from the Rio Grande to the Peninsula of 
Yucatan. He was one of its first moderators. He 
is the last of the old guard or the pioneer group 
of Mexican ministers who toiled and suffered for 
the establishment of the gospel in Mexico. He was 
over eighty years old and had preached sixty years. 
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China’s Splendid Babies 


By P. FRANK PRICE* 


Miss IvA HY¥NDS IS ONE OF THE HEROINES OF NAN- 
king, having stayed at the Christian Hospital and 
having gone along with her work of love during the 
siege and sack of Nanking. She refused to take 
refuge in dug-out or safety zone. She and the mis- 
sionary doctors took their chances at the hospital. 
Don’t ask me what denomination she belongs to. 
I don’t know, though while visiting her patients I 
have known and observed her for many years. She 
is in the ward where sick missionaries have sought 
refuge for two decades, and she has been an angel 
of mercy to them and to numberless Chinese. Her 
specialty is babies. A long stream of these have first 
seen the light in her department. A typical sight 
is to see her with a baby in each arm and another 
by her side. 

I had occasion to send her a sum of money which 
a friend had entrusted to me, for what she calls Miss 
Hynds’ “Left-over Babies.” In reply she told me 
many interesting particulars. She calls them “Left- 
over Babies” “because this wretched war makes it 
necessary in one way or another for them to stay 
in the hospital, although not patients, because there 
is no other place to put them.” (See picture.) 

“Dannie was born on the day her father had to 
leave for Hankow for government service. The 
siege was closing in. The mother, six days after 
Dannie was born, left the hospital to care for her 
little daughter left at home, and, with no relatives 
or friends, she later returned to the hospital and it 
was soon discovered that she had become mentally 
unbalanced. Jerry—short for Jeremiah and so 
named because of his lamentations, was brought to 
the hospital 7 days old. The mother was seriously 
ill and returned home to die. Two days later two 
frightened little girls came to say that the father 
had been commandeered by the Japanese. No 
mother’s milk and no other food but rice water. 
He is a dear little fellow. So too is Dannie. 

“Elinor arrived when she was 7 months old, so 
reduced by under nourishment that she weighed 
only 6% lbs. Her mother was killed during the 
bombings and her father was at the front. 


“Martha was so called by me because she was 


anxious and troubled about many things. She was 
born in the hospital. Her father and mother were 





* . . i . 
“Rev. P. Frank Price, D.D., is an evangelistic and educational 
Missionary to China, having served that mission forty-nine years. He 
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“Left-over Babies.” Top row, left to right—Elinor, Jerry, 
Dannie. Lower row—Martha 


living in a refugee camp with two other children, 
sleeping on the ground and appalled at the thought 
of taking a new-born baby into such surroundings. 
Then they could not be found, having apparently 
escaped from the city and left their baby where 
they thought she could be best cared for. Here she 
has been ever since, almost 8 months—a bright dear 
little baby. How many hundreds of similar cases 
there must be!” 

A well known doctor reports from central China: 

“The injuries to little children, infants, boys and 
girls—as we listen to their moans and groans—bring 
home to us the realization that they must lie 
stretched out in fixed positions for weeks recover- 
ing from their injuries. And then they must be 
life-long cripples.” 

A Chinese was missing with his infant son. For 
more than an hour the doctor and his staff excavated 
among the ruins and were finally rewarded with 
the sound of a child’s wail. The father was also 
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found, his two legs badly crushed. Both will live. 

Those incidents suggest the refugee babies and 
small children of China. If there are 50,000,000 
refugees (and this is a conservative figure), there 
must be 15,000,000 of them small children. As we 
see them in refugee camps, under improvised shelters 
on the wayside, in the arms of mothers who are 
begging for food, they are attractive and healthy, 
except when the stress is too great and they starve 
or sicken and die. Within recent months 63,395 
camp babies died among the refugees in Shanghai. 

These Chinese children are remarkably well- 


behaved under trying circumstances, and only give 
them a little leeway and they will laugh and play. 
They become affectionate. I have had my hands 
held as I walked through a camp by the dirty little 
hands of those who would follow me about, lookin 
up with bright and expectant faces, wanting noth- 
ing better than a picture and a Bible story. Brigadier 
Morris of the Salvation Army, who has worked 
among thousands of refugees, has spoken again and 
again of “China’s splendid children.” What a future 
for them and for China and the world if they only 
have a chance! 





The Bible Among 


Rev. P. Frank Price, D.D., writes: 

“One interesting incident of the work in Nanking 
is that New Testaments were being distributed to 
Japanese soldiers who looked in on the church serv- 
ices, and for the most part they took them readily. 
Later a Japanese officer came to Mr. Wang, the 
representative of the Nanking Church Council, and 
urged that these Bibles be not distributed among the 
Japanese soldiers. Mr. Wang would not yield at 


Japanese Soldiers 


first, and the officer came again and again, saying 
finally that the distribution of the Bibles must be 
stopped, for when the Japanese soldiers read them 
they do not want to fight, and the books were 
passed round in the barracks and influenced large 
numbers. “The New Testament talks of peace 
while the chief business of our soldiers is war.’ 
Such incidentally is the inherent power of the old 
Book.” 





Firstfruits of the 1937 Birthday Offering 
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IN 
EAST BRAZIL 
MISSION 


This picture of the Leader- 
ship Training Class held 
recently at Campo Bello, 
Minas, Brazil, was sent by 
Mrs. S. R. Gammon “To 
the women of our Church, 
with love and gratitude.” 
The four members of the 
faculty stand at the back 
of the group. Left to right: 
Rev. and Mrs. Paulo Par- 
nasetti. He is pastor of the 
church in Campo Bello. 
His wife is most efficient, 
as well as charming. The 
other two members of the 
faculty are our mission- 
aries, Mrs. S. R. Gammon 
and Miss Ruth B. See 
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Happy Birthday to You! 


May 2—Mrs. J. W. Bradley, China. 

May 2—Rev. R. F. Cleveland, Africa. 

May 2—Mrs. J. W. Chapman, Africa. 

May 3—Mrs. E. T. Boyer, Korea. 

May 4—Miss Florence D. Patton, Japan. (Retired. 
‘ Home address, 936 Elizabeth St., Pasa- 

dena, Cal.) 

May 4—Rev. T. K. Morrison, Africa. 

May s—Miss Willie B. Greene, Korea. 

May s5—Miss Pattye F. Southerland, Mexico. 

May 6—Mrs. R. P. Richardson, China. 

May 1o—Mrs. H. M. Washburn, Africa. 

May 12—Mrs. Bruce R. Cumming, Korea. 

May 16—Rev. Geo. H. Hurst, Brazil. 

May 17—Miss Mary L. Dodson, Korea. 

May 18—Rev. R. J. McMullen, China. 

May 18—Rev. J. Wallace Moore, Japan. (Retired.) 

May 18—Mrs. A. A. Rochester, Africa. 

May 2o—Rev. Lardner W. Moore, Japan. 

May z2o—Rev. Harry W. Myers, Japan. 


May 21—Miss Lillian C. Wells, China. 

May 23—Rev. J. H. Longenecker, Africa. 

May 23—Mrs. R. E. McAlpine, Japan. (Retired in 
U.S. Address, care Mrs. D. S. Carring- 
ton, 256 N. E. 20th Terrace, Miami, 
Florida. 

May 27—Miss Margaret H. Hopper, Korea. 

May 28—Rev. E. T. Boyer, Korea. 

May 29—Mrs. H. W. White, China. 

May 30—Mrs. L. B. Tate, Korea. (Retired in U. S., 
Address, Frostproof, Fla.) 

May 31—Mrs. Wm. J. Anderson, Jr., Africa. 

May 31—Rev. H. T. Bridgman, China. 


Epitor’s Note:—A birthday card to any of the above 
may be mailed—bearing a three-cent stamp to China, Japan, 
Korea, and Africa; two-cent stamp to Mexico and Brazil— 
to the address which appears in every other issue of this 
magazine. Star before the missionary’s name indicates “on 
furlough.” The home address will be supplied by the Edu- 
cational Department, Box 330, Nashville, Tenn., on request. 





MISSIONARY DEPARTURES 
To Curna—Dr. Robert B. Price. 





Success Secrets for Auxiliary Leaders 


By VIRGINIA McILWAIN RICHARDSON* 


FROM TIME IMMEMORIAL, WHETHER A CAUSE FLOUR- 
ished or languished, succeeded or failed, waxed or 
waned, depended largely on leadership. Perhaps 
at no time in history has leadership been more con- 
spicuous, more dynamic than today. The mere 
mention of Germany suggests Hitler; Italy, Mus- 
solini; China, Chiang-Kai-Shek; India, Gandhi; 
Japan, Kagawa. 

What kind of leaders does the Church—The 
Woman’s Auxiliary need? High among qualifica- 
tions of good leadership we would place— 


1. A growing sense of fellowship with God. This 
Is as necessary today as when Christ called the 
twelve—“that they might be with him.” Are we 
likely to have a growing sense of fellowship with 
God unless we have our quiet moments of worship 
and study—our time allotted to mental and spiritual 
discipline? Without this time we cannot develop 





Me. Donald W. Richardson, Richmond, Va. 
Grateful acknowledgment for much of this material is made to 
Leadership Education in the Church by Knapp. 
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the inner resource necessary for life’s battles nor 
become keenly sensitive to divine impulses. 


2. Growth in Christian Character. We must dem- 
onstrate in our daily life those attitudes and habits 
which we hold before our groups, for, as some one 
has so aptly said, “Religion is caught, not taught.” 
We who would give ourselves in helpfulness to 
others must make sure that we are developing a 
self worth giving. 


3. Willingness to assume responsibility and per- 
sistence in carrying it through are of the essence 
of successful leadership. It is the person who per- 
severes who wins. Ability counts, but success is 
achieved only by persistent, hard work. 


4. Increasing knowledge and skill. What we say 
and how we say it are matters of importance. 


5. Not seeking to impose her will upon the group. 
She must be as eager to learn from them as she wants 
them to be ready to learn from her. 
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6. A sane attitude toward criticism. Am I sparing 
and kind in criticism of others and open-minded 
and receptive to all criticism from others? 


7. Friendliness. Here is an attribute much needed 
in every church today—and it is something you can 
take with you wherever you go. Friendliness is a 
Christian virtue worth cultivating! 


8. Codperation. Do I share my work with others 
instead of acting like a boss? Coéperation between 
two persons is not taking place when one of them 
is simply submitting to the wishes of the other. 
Coéperation involves sharing of ideas and of labor. 


9. Appreciation. Do I always express appreciation 
for what others have tried to do without looking 
for praise or adulation from others? 


10. Vision. Is my group centering its attention 
upon a job outside itself, or is it most vitally con- 
cerned witlt its own perpetuation for its own sake? 


11. Readiness to think of the good of the cause. Am 
I among those rare souls who are willing to hold on 


when the work is difficult, willing to train others to 
become my assistants and successors, and willing to 
step out when a move is for the good of the cause? 


12. Personality. Can I so completely sink my per- 
sonality in Christ that others will say, “For her to 
live is Christ”? 


Is such success so difficult that we are discour- 
aged to undertake it? Perhaps more great leaders 
are developed by being confronted with challeng- 
ing jobs that are almost too big for them than by 
any other factor. When we add to these qualifica- 
tions God’s recipe for success: “This book of the 
law shall not depart out of thy mouth; but thou 
shalt meditate therein day and night, that thou 
mayest observe to do according to all that is written 
therein: for then thou shalt make thy way pros- 
perous, and then thou shalt have good success, 
we go forward in quietness and confidence. 


“God is near to help and bless 
Be not weary, onward press.” 





Superintendents’ Conference, 


MonDAY AFTERNOON AND EVENING, NOVEMBER 14, 
under the direction of the Department of Religious 
Education, the Sunday-school superintendents of ap- 
proximately half of East Mississippi Presbytery, as- 
sembled in the First Presbyterian Church of Tupelo, 
Mississippi, to discuss the work and problems of 
Sunday schools. More than fifty superintendents 
and pastors were present. 

The program of Religious Education was pre- 
. sented by Synod’s Director of Religious Education, 
with a careful consideration of Presbyterian litera- 
ture prepared for the Church by the Executive 
Committee of Religious Education and Publication. 

Brief, informal reports on conditions and prob- 
lems were made by each superintendent present. 
These reports were followed by an interchange of 
ideas, and statements of plans and methods used by 
superintendents in their own local Sunday schools. 

After rather full and informal discussion, the 


_ *Mr. R. L. Landis is Regional Director for the Synod of Missis- 
sippi. 
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Tupelo, Mississippi 


By R. L. LANDIS* 


superintendents present met in executive session 
and appointed a special committee to consider plans 
for future work looking toward improvement of 
the general work in the schools. This committee 
was requested to codperate with the Committees of 
Religious Education of presbytery and synod. 

The suggestion was made for similar conferences 
to present this work to the sections of the pres- 
bytery which were not represented. A request was 
made to Synod’s Committee to consider a super- 
intendents’ conference in connection with the annual 
summer conference series conducted at Belhaven 
College, Jackson, Mississippi. The special Commit- 
tee of Superintendents appointed was instructed to 
report to Presbyteries’ Chairmen of Religious Edu- 
cation any plans for coéperation in future work. 

After an enthusiastic meeting, supper was served 
by ladies of the Tupelo Church, following which 
the conference reassembled with the officers and 
teachers of the local church for a Bible Hour led 
by Dr. Felix Gear, Professor of Bible, Southwestern 
University. 
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The Church and Education* 


THE TITLE OF THE STUDY BOOK FOR APRIL IS 
The Church and Education. The book has been 
compiled by Dr. Henry H. Sweets at the request of 
a committee appointed by the Presbyterian Edu- 
cational Association of the South. It is hoped that 
this book will be studied by the groups of young 
people, women, and men. It deals with live and im- 
portant matters before democracy and every in- 
terest of the republic. 

To give you just a little idea of the book we are 

rinting below some excerpts from the chapters 
“The Church and Education,” “The Church, De- 
mocracy, and Education,” “The Matter of Adjust- 
ment,” and “Education—My Responsibility.” 

The book is published by the Presbyterian Com- 
mittee of Publication, Eight North Sixth Street, 
Richmond, Virginia. It is earnestly urged that every 
church secure a copy of the book to study now and 
throughout the year. 


THE CHURCH AND EDUCATION 


The record of the place and function of the 
Church in American education is both interesting 
and inspiring. Read the thrilling story in the study 
book. 

To our pioneering fathers, the teacher and the 
preacher belonged side by side and did their work 
shoulder to shoulder. Frequently the preacher was 
also the teacher. They built on the theory that 
every child was worth educating, that every man 
should be free, that men should receive the best edu- 
cation to prepare them to guide well their own 
affairs and the affairs of both Church and State. 

At first, when Church and State were closely 
identified, the Church established and controlled 
the educational institutions. Gradually there came 
separation of Church and State, both in theory and 
in fact. This brought us, as other nations, face to 
face with the problem of how to keep our national 
system of education free and yet permeated with 
religion. . 

The Church with its ministers, officers and mem- 
bers led in developing the public schools, and in 
establishing departments of education in the va- 
Tious states. The Church schools were gradually 
taken over by the public authorities. For many 
years the high schools or academies continued under 
the care of the churches. Hundreds of these grad- 
ually became public high schools. When men awoke 
to the fact that all of education might pass from 
Church to State and be divorced from religion, 





“Reprinted from The Church and Education. Copyright, Com- 
mittee of Religious Education and Publication. 
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well-defined and sustained efforts were made to 
prevent such a course. 

In 1839 a committee was appointed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church “to in- 
quire whether any, and if any what, measures ought 
to be adopted for securing to the children and the 
young people of our Church more full advantages 
of Christian education than they have hitherto en- 
joyed.” In 1844 a committee was directed “to con- 
sider the expediency of establishing Presbyterian 
parochial schools.” In 1846 the report was pre- 
sented, and an experiment of far-reaching signifi- 
cance was launched. The establishment of a sys- 
tem of education—with the parochial school in the 
local church, the academy in the presbytery, and 
the college in the synod—was pushed with vigor. 
The effort to establish a nation-wide system of such 
schools was abandoned in 1870. 

A wonderful contribution is still being made by 
some of the Church high schools, and by the large 
number of schools maintained by private members 
of the various churches who are careful to see that 
the highest Christian idealism permeates the teach- 
ing and the life of the institutions. 

The public schools and the high schools virtually 
cover the land. Almost every child today can re- 
main under the parental roof and attend one of these 
institutions. The discipline which must have an 
important place in the early life of children in the 
home is carried over into the school; this affords a 
fine opportunity for codperation between the two. 
Where children are properly developed by both 
precept and example of parents in the home, the 
schools can reinforce the truths imparted to mind 
and heart by their own work and habits. At this 
period of life there should be the closest and most 
sympathetic codperation between the home and 
church and school. 

After high school, as the boy or girl leaves home, 
external discipline must be of a different character, 
and the controls of life must be further developed 
within. A most critical period of life is reached as 
the boy or girl goes from home to college or uni- 
versity. To which should they go? It may help 
one in answering this question to mark clearly the 
functions of these institutions. 

America has developed three types of institutions 
in the field of education: the high school, the col- 
lege, and the university. Of these the college is the 
most distinctive contribution to education. It is 
unique and effective, and today faces a responsi- 
bility and an opportunity greater than ever before. 

Many become confused because they do not dis- 
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tinguish between the college and the university. 
Both are desirable and necessary; but they differ 
greatly in size, purpose, and scope. Some are mis- 
led by the difference in size, and criticize the col- 
lege for not doing what it never was intended to 
do. “The undergraduate college develops men; 
the professional school develops specialists; and the 
graduate school develops productive scholars.” Col- 
leges of the type fostered by the Church corre- 
spond to the first of these functions—developing 
men by the enrichment of the life of the individual 
student. 

The college, which has never wholly relinquished 
its function in loco parentis, puts forth a supreme 
effort to develop the inner springs of action. It is a 
delicate, difficult, supremely important period of 
life, when the man must put away childish things 
and learn to speak and understand and think as a 
man. Help both human and divine is needed. It is 
far better, if at all possible, to have the more quiet, 
spiritual, purposeful atmosphere of the small college 
at this period, than the noise of the machines and 
confusion of the throngs which pour into the large 
universities. The colleges of the Church have re- 
tained a sympathetic concern for the moral life of 
their students. They have not accepted the theory 
of non-responsibility along this line. 

True education cares for the whole man. The 
Christian college supplements and completes the 
work begun in the home and carried on in public 
school and high school. It receives the half-grown 
and half-formed boys and girls and seeks to help 
them become full-grown men and women; supple- 
menting, if need be, the deficiencies of the home; 
reinforcing their faith; holding them true to the 
highest ideals; leading them to a fuller development 
of all their powers and to a helpful attitude of serv- 
ice toward their fellow students and the com- 
munity. 


THE CHURCH, DEMOCRACY, AND 
EDUCATION 

Democracy is a great ideal. It includes all the 
people, and the home, the school, and the Church. 
Rightly constituted and guided and controlled, it 
provides the finest type of government yet con- 
ceived by the mind of man. But history reveals a 
sad lack of “public virtue” and “goodness of in- 
tention” in many of those who have been called by 
the people to bear rule in the democracies of the 
world. There is no way in which an ideal social 
order may be established and maintained except by 
dependable men and women. 

Both religion and education have to do with the 
soul of man. His material welfare and environment, 
while of great moment, are secondary considera- 
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tions. Both work on the principle that, if the mind 
and heart of man are renewed, the world around 
him will be transformed. Both seek to make a new 
heaven and a new earth by making a new soul 
within; both seek to develop, to educate—that is, to 
draw out all man’s powers in harmonious accord, 
In religion this is called edification, a building up. 
In education it is often called culture, training. 

It is urgent that improvement be made without 
delay. Democracy has been on trial ever since it 
was first conceived; but it is possibly under heavier 
strain now than ever before. The Church has never 
been perfect, but today it faces responsibilities so 
complex and urgent that they are almost baffling. 
President Eliot, after having served for a quarter of 
a century as president of Harvard University, was 
asked what had been his leading purpose. He re- 
plied, “To secure coéperation.” This is the imme- 
diate call today to church and school. 

We cannot all think alike; the human mind has 
not been standardized. We may well rejoice in this, 
for otherwise the whole world might be crushed by 
dictators and real spiritual progress might be 
stopped. In forming a democracy and a Church 
some place must be left for individual thought and 
for free expression. We cannot all think alike; 
nevertheless, as one reads the articles and books of 
educators, he must be struck by the unanimity of 
the desire to make education do bigger and better 
things for man and society. Their. methods of ap- 
proach vary, their ideals are dissimilar, their plans 
are far apart, their methods are varied; but in all 
the maze of their ideas, one is rejoiced to behold a 
striving after high ideals. 

It is not some new lesson we need to learn, but a 
clearer appreciation of truths demonstrated by the 
experience of the past. The continuity of life and 
of living is a fact that should not be overlooked. 
What we are today has been deeply rooted in the 
past, and has been largely shaped by those who 
have gone before. The pioneers in large numbers 
were loyal to God; they recognized their obligation 
to him and to men; they diligently sought to serve 
their own generation. 

It would not be loyalty to them merely to think 
and to talk and to act as they did; we have more 
light, the impact of their experiences, a different 
situation. But there are some eternal truths that 
cannot be shaken and that remain unchanged. Such 
faith is not an idle dream, but a confidence in the 
orderliness of nature and nature’s God. 


THE MATTER OF ADJUSTMENT 


Many writers have declared the end of education 
to be the adjustment or adaptation of the individual 
to his environment. They enlarge upon the many 
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kinds of environment to which adjustment or adap- 
tation must be made, as the physical, the intellectual, 
the aesthetic, and the religious environment. 

Professor E. C. Wilm, in commenting upon the 
too-frequent error of those who speak of education 
in these terms, declared: “A moment’s thought, 
however, will reveal the fact that what is desired 
is not adjustment of the individual to his environ- 
ment, whatever the environment happens to be at 
the moment; but rather the adjustment of the indi- 
vidual and the environment alike, to an ideal. To 
put the matter somewhat differently, what is de- 
sired is not an adjustment, but an ideal form of ad- 
justment.” 

Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, returning to his pul- 
pit after an illness of several months, challenged the 
idea of adjustment, declaring that it was mot the 
business of religion to set up adjustments, but 
rather to produce men and women who are 
“morally mal-adjusted to their environment, and 
who stand out from it and sit in ethical judgment 
upon it.” He added, “Our modern culture needs 
no longer accommodation and harmonizers, but in- 
tellectual and moral challenges.” 

And long ago the apostle Paul enjoined us: “Be 
not conformed to this world”—to the spirit of the 
age—“but be ye transformed.” 


EDUCATION—MY RESPONSIBILITY 


Facing the problems and opportunities of State 
and Church in American education, will you re- 
solve what you will do today and each day of your 
earthly labor? 

There is no quick and easy way in which these 
problems may be met and a new and ideal social 
order brought into the world. You are not called 
to some spectacular position, or to some marvelous 
place of “leadership.” Do not despise “the day of 
small things.” Naaman the leper, captain of the host 
of the king of Syria, came to the prophet Elisha for 
healing. Elisha sent his servant out to meet this 
distinguished man with the message, “Go and wash 
in Jordan seven times.” What an indignity!—no 
personal appearance, no incantation, no display! 
But the servants of the captain said, “My father, if 
the prophet had bid thee do some great thing, 
wouldst thou not have done it?” 

And so— 

In your personal life—becoming an example to 
others. ‘ 

In your home—developing an atmosphere of love 
and a spirit of service. 

_In your church—helping it to give its life for the 
life of the world; teaching both by precept and by 


example its message of love and its life of service. 
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In your community—developing a spirit of trust 
and coéperation in all of life. 

In your schools—co6perating with superintend- 
ent, principal and teachers in their self-denying ef- 
forts to serve your home, your children, your 
democracy, and the world. 

In your state colleges and universities—helping 
to complement their lives and work through the in- 
fluence of the local church, pastor, secretaries, and 
members. 

In your Church colleges—recognizing their 
unique purpose, function, and contribution; pray- 
ing for them; informing others of their ability to 
help in the things of the spirit; investing your en- 
ergies and your substance in their life and work. 


EDUCATION WEEK IN AMERICA 


Meetings of National importance were held Jan- 
uary 8-13, 1939, in the city of Louisville. In 1910 
three secretaries of education of churches in 
America called for the other secretaries of education 
to come together. This resulted in the formation 
of the Council of Church Boards of Education in 
1911. The organization was composed originally of 
seven boards; this has now grown to twenty-three 
boards of education, representing a constituency of 
34,000,000 members besides a large number of ad- 
herents. Dr. Henry H. Sweets, who was one of the 
founders, has again been president of the council 
during the past year. The Council of Church Boards 
later organized the Association of American Col- 
leges, the National Commission on Church-Related 
Colleges, and the National Commission on. Univer- 
sity Student Work. All of these organizations an- 
nually meet in “Education Week” in January. A 
new feature was tried in the Louisville meeting. It 
was requested that from every pulpit in the city of 
Louisville on Sunday, January 8, a message on Chris- 
tion Education and the Christian College be sounded 
out. Many of the pastors responded, and a large 
number of secretaries and college presidents occu- 
pied pulpits that day. A great mass meeting was 
held in the large auditorium of the Warren Memo- 
rial Presbyterian Church on Sunday evening, ad- 
dressed by Dr. Gould Wickey, the Secretary of 
the Council. This was followed by meetings of the 
various boards of education of twenty-three 
churches in America; then by meetings of the two 
commissions. Last was the two-day meeting of the 
Association of American Colleges. Hundreds of 
educators thronged the hotels of the city, and their 
messages were sent out through the press and over 
the radio. If there ever was a time in the history of 
the world when the work of the Libertl Arts Col- 

(Continued on page 143) 
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Church Property Value 
and Indebtedness 


‘THE FORMS USED BY THE SESSIONS IN MAKING THEIR 
annual statistical reports to the presby teries have a 
place for information concerning the value of 
church property and the indebtedness on this prop- 
erty. Because the information contained in these 
reports is not carried in the Assembly’s Minutes, 
we welcome the opportunity to give a summary of 
it in the pages of the PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY. 

According to the 1938 reports, the per capita 
value of the church property and the per capita 
indebtedness thereon in the various synods is as 
follows: 

Per Capita Per Capita 
Property Value. Debt on Property 

$109.08 $11.23 
8.10 
17-37 
21.18 
5.85 
6.90 
18.47 
4-05 
21.10 
9-35 
11.84 
4-04 
10.30 
18.12 
19.08 
10.42 
15.15 


12.22 


Synod 
Alabama 
Appalachia 
Arkansas 
rare 142 
a Eee 103.28 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
North Carolina 
Oklahoma 
Snedecor Memorial 
South Carolina ......... 
Tennessee 


Virginia 
West Virginia 
ASSEMBLY 


Missouri reports the highest per capita value of 
property, with Tennessee in second place. Outside 
of Snedecor Memorial Synod and Oklahoma, both 
of which are largely home mission synods, Georgia 
reports the lowest per capita value of property, 


*Rev. B. K. Tenney, D.D., 
General Assembly. 


is Secretary of Stewardship for the 


By B. K. Tenney* 


with Mississippi and Alabama also below the level 
of $110.00. The Synod of Florida reports the highest 
per capita indebtedness, with Missouri reporting a 
close second highest. 

For the Assembly as a whole, the indebtedness is 
approximately 10% of the reported value of the 
property. The highest ratio between indebtedness 
and property value is the 16. 27 Yo © reported by the 
Synod of Texas. The lowest is 3.74% reported by 
the Synod of Mississippi. 

Among the presbyteries, the Presbytery of St. 
Louis is far in the lead in the per capita value of 
property reported, the figures showing $314.29. 
Other presbyteries reporting above $170.00, in the 
order of per capita amount reported, are: 


Southwest Georgia 
Brownwood 

Brazos 

Congaree 
Wilmington 
Memphis 


The property values and debts reported for the 
last five years are as follows: 


Debt 
$8,390,000 
7472,651 
71529,898 
6,783,144 
6,082,985 


Year Property Value 

$55,450,444 
53:634,767 
57,603,908 
61,724,735 
60,464,498 


The figures given are somewhat incomplete be- 
cause occasionally churches having property do not 
fill out that part of the report. For 1938, 2,622 
churches reported the value of property holdings 
as compared with 2,691 for 1937 and 2,545 for 
1936. The figures, however, indicate a steady de- 
cline in church debts, the per cent dropping from 
slightly above 15 7c of property value in 1934 to 
almost exactly 10% in 1938. 





ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSIONS 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1937—February 1, 1938. . 


Self-Denial Offering for 1937 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1938—February 1, 1939. . 


Self-Denial Offering for 1938 


Decrease for ten months 


$155,217.27 
47,607.36 


$158,817.48 
42,146.15 
———— 200,963.63 


$202,824.63 
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SEERA 


Panel Discussion Leaders at Union Seminary: Rev. T. K. Currie, Rev. W. B. Sullivan, D.D., Rev. Norman Cook, Rev. J. O. 
Mann, D.D., Rev. H. W. McLaughlin, D. D., and Rev. and Mrs. Harry E. Bicksler 


Pastors Institutes 


By HENRY W. McLAUGHLIN* 


LAST YEAR INSTITUTES FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY 
pastors were conducted at all four of the theological 
seminaries of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. In 
addition to the student body, a number of pastors 
of small and rural churches have attended. As this 
isa year in which the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., 
has the right of way at Louisville Seminary, no 
institute was held there, but one has been conducted 
at each of the other theological seminaries. At 
Union Seminary, in addition to the student body, 
there were seventy-five town and country ministers 
present—November 7-11, 1938. At Austin Semi- 
nary, in addition to the student body, there was an 
attendance of sixty-five pastors—November 28- 
December 3. 

The institute at Columbia Seminary has been held 
for several years for two weeks each time. There 
are. three regular classes on release time each day 
for the students. These classes are a definite part 
of the seminary curriculum, so that every student 
who graduates at Columbia is required to have 
thirty hours of Country Church and Sunday School 
Extension work. A limited number of town and 
country pastors are admitted to these classes. Ap- 
plications for scholarships were sent in by ninety- 
seven town and country ministers in the Columbia 
Seminary area, but on account of insufficient money, 


netic 


*Rev, H. W. McLaughlin, D.D., is Director of Country Church 
and Sunday School Extension. 
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only about one half of the applicants were admitted 
this year. The institute was held January 23 - Feb- 
ruary 5, 1939 (see cut) in conjunction with the 
Smythe Lectures, delivered by Dr. Clarence E. 
Macartney, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. A series of 
lectures was also given on “Theological Preach- 
ing,” by Dr. J. B. Green, Professor of Theology at 
Columbia Seminary. Dr. J. McD. Richards, Presi- 
dent of the Seminary, and Dr. Samuel A. Cartledge,. 
Professor of New ‘Testament Literature and 
Exegesis, had the courses on Country Church work 
when they were students at Columbia Seminary. 
The president and every member of the faculty 
gave the Town and Country Ministers’ Institute: 
very cordial support and assistance in the program. 


REGIONAL DIRECTORS 


This year I was ably assisted by the Regional 
Directors—at Union Seminary by Rev. J. O. Mann,, 
D.D., Director for North Carolina; Rev. T. K. 
Currie, Virginia; Rev. Norman Cook, Appalachia; 


and Rev. W. B. Sullivan, D.D., Kentucky and West 


Virginia. 
At Austin Seminary by Mr. S. J. Patterson, Di- 
rector for Arkansas and Missouri; Mrs. L. C. Majors, 


Texas and Oklahoma; Rev. Robert M. McGehee,, 


Louisiana. 
At Columbia Seminary by Rev. J. M. Carr, Di- 
rector for Georgia and South Carolina; Rev. A. R. 
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Alabama and Tennessee; Mr. R. L. 


Batchelor, 
Landis, Mississippi; and Miss Anne Van Devanter, 


Florida. The Directors put on panel discussions 
each day, and in addition held conferences with 
groups of ministers (see picture—“Panel Discussion 
Leaders at Union Seminary”). 


How FINANCED? 

The Executive Committee of Religious Educa- 
tion and Publication has put $500.00 in the budget 
of the Department of Country Church and Sunday 
School Extension. This is for the purpose of pro- 
viding scholarships, furnishing board and lodging, 
for pastors on small salaries for the period of each 
one of the institutes, but this appropriation by the 
committee is only about one third enough to meet 
the needs. Bible classes and individuals have been 
liberal in supplementing this appropriation by the 
committee. 


TESTIMONIES 


The following are a few of the unsolicited com- 
ments sent in this year by pastors in the Austin and 
Union Theological Seminary areas: 


Austin Seminary 


“We had a great time together, both socially and 
spiritually. I have been able to put into actual op- 
eration some of the ideas that were given me there.” 

“This institute gave to me a new inspiration and 
a deeper sense of responsibility for the souls of peo- 
ple who live in the community in which God is 
letting me serve. It also gave to me a better means 
of reaching these people.” 

“The institute furnished to me some very definite 
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Pastors’ Institute, 
Columbia Seminary, 1938 


plans for the furtherance of the 
Master’s work here at our church. 
It was the answer for some of the 
things for which I had been search- 
ing for a solution for some time; 
and, in a general way, the new 
vision for the smaller church gave 
to me renewed enthusiasm and 
more faith for its future.” 


Union Seminary 


“The institute was very worth 
while and helpful. There is great 
good to come from a group of 
ministers sitting down to attempt 
to share their successes and their problems. I think 
I will be able to do more in my work than I have 
been able to do heretofore because of the incentive 
to work and the help received in this Institute.” 

“I personally derived great benefit from the lec- 
tures, discussions, and the fellowship. While | 
learned much in detail that will be definitely helpful 
in my work, I feel that what will mean most, in the 
long run, is the enlarged conception gained of the 
scope and importance of the Country Church and 
Religious Education work promoted by your Com- 
mittee. I have been stimulated to greater effort to 
equip myself better for my work and to stress and 
expand the educational program of my church. The 
information acquired from syllabus, reading, con- 
ference and lecture is not inconsiderable, taking into 
account the limited time at our disposal, and is 
proving very helpful indeed. I realize, however, 
that it is only a beginning, and that I must read and 
study more along the lines indicated or suggested by 
the institute.” 

“The material furnished in the syllabus compiled 
bv Dr. McLaughlin and Mr. Alston is invaluable. | 
shall be making use of it constantly in trying to 
develop and make more effective our entire edu- 
cational program. Incidentally, it provides con- 
siderable sermonic material, also.” 

“Thank you for your kindness. The institute 
helped me out of a rut, and stimulated and en- 
couraged me no end. I feel that the Church as a 
whole is heavily under obligation to Dr. McLaugh- 
lin for his work in the matter of promoting these 
institutes.” 
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The Women of the 
Church 


AUXILIARY CALENDAR FOR 
MARCH 

Annual Meeting of local auxiliaries. 

Selection of Circle Chairmen and 
Secretaries of Causes. 

Share in Every Member Canvass, 
March 12. 

Fill out Combined Blanks (annual re- 
port) and mail to Recording Secre- 


tary of your Presbyterial by March ° 


20. 

Order new Year Book of Programs. 
(Order these early in order that 
they may be of the most value.) 

Special note: April Auxiliary program 
literature and one packet of the 
April circle program literature will 
be sent early in March to each local 
president. The order for program 
literature for the year should not be 
made until after the April program 
material is received. 


OFFICERS’ TRAINING CLASS 


By all means plan to have a training 
class for the auxiliary officers for the 
new year. Regardless of how much 


one may know about Auxiliary work, 
such a class can be of real help. In 
the last analysis, an A. O. T. C. is 
nothing more nor less than an effort 
to get each officer to: 1. Understand 
what her duties are. 2. Get this under- 
standing at the beginning of the 
Church vear. 3. Be given the inspira- 
tion to take up the work in earnest, 
feeling that by so doing she is having 
a real part in the plan of the women 
of our Church to share in extending 
our Lord’s kingdom. Before .coming 
to the A. O. T. C., each officer should 
have read her “duties” leaflet, which 
outlines her particular work, and thus 
she will be ready for any helps for 
carrying forward that work. Write 
to the Committee on Woman’s Work 
for “A. O. T. C. Guide Book” (5¢) 
and “Supplement” for conducting 
such a class. Make plans early, so 
that the officers for the new year can 
have the training before or soon after 
they begin their work. 


CIRCLE PROGRAM FOR MARCH 


Topic: “Every Woman Enlisted for 
Christ” 

Each circle will want to use this 

program, and discuss together ways in 


which every woman in her church 
can be used in service for Christ. As 
an outgrowth of this program, many 
new leaders should be found and put 
to work. See article on the subject 
on page 105 of this issue of the 
Survey. Read it carefully and go to 
your circle meeting ready for a help- 
ful discussion. Helps for the leaders 
of the discussion are sent to all circle 
program subscribers; others can secure 
same on order, price 10 cents, from 
the Committee on Woman’s. Work, 
Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


AUXILIARY PROGRAM FOR 
MARCH 


Toric: Annual Meeting 


A beautiful program for this, your 
last meeting of the Church year, has 
been prepared for you by Mrs. R. F. 
Dunlap, and can be secured from the 
Committee on Woman’s Work, At- 
lanta. The price is 10 cents. Mrs. 
Dunlap is a member of the Com- 
mittee on Woman’s Work, and one 
of the gifted writers of our Church. 
This program gives not only some 
very practical helps for giving re- 
ports, but a real spiritual message that 
will challenge and encourage. Every 
Auxiliary should use it. 





The Madras Conference--Opening Days 


negligent in the all-important part of prayer, that of 


(Continued from page 103) 


listening unto Him. Two words of Scripture best creative: 
sum up our attitude and practice, if throughout the “My soul, be thou silent unto God.” 


world in all the years to come the hours to be spent 





The Church and Education 


(Continued from page 139) 


at Tambaram are to prove to have been truly 


“Speak, Lord, for Thy servant hearkeneth.” 


lege, reinforced by the sanctions and strengthened mocracy, and plans and methods were discussed 
by the dynamic of the Christian religion was needed, whereby larger contribution may be made by these 


it is today. Everyone seemed to appreciate the 
serious responsibility facing the educators in a de- 





institutions to the strengthening of democracy and 
the civilization of the on-going generation. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1937—February 1, 1938 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1938—February 1, 1939 


Increase for ten months 


MARCH 1939 


. $47,389.03 


Poy res 51,542.10 


..$ 4,153.07 
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Foreign Missionaries of the Presbyterian Church 


In Active Service 


AFRICA-CONGO MISSION. 
Bibanga, 1917. 

(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, Bi- 
banga, Kabinda, Lomami  Dis- 
trict, Congo Belge, Africa, via Cape 
Town.) 

Allen, Miss Virginia. 
Anderson, Rev. and Mrs. V. A. 
Kellersberger, Dr. and Mrs. E. R. 

*King, Rev. and Mrs. "4 Ss. 

Miller, Rev. and Mrs. A. Hoyt. 


Bulape, 1915. 


(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Luebo, Bulape, Congo Belge, 
Africa.) 

Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J., Jr. 
Chapman, Dr. and Mrs. J. W. 
*DeLand, Mr. and Mrs. L. G. 
*McCutchen, Mrs. L. M. 
Reynolds, Miss Lena (R. N.). 
Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. H. M. 
*Watt, Mr. and Mrs. John Franklin. 


Kasha, 1935. 
(Address, A. P. C. Mission, Luputa 
Congo Belge, Africa.) 
McKee, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. T. 


Lubondai, 1924. 
Address, care of A. P. C. Mission, 
Lubondai (Tshimbu!u), Congo 

Belge, Africa, via Lobito.) 
Cleveland, Rev. and Mrs. R. F. 
Cousar, Dr. and Mrs. Geo. R. 
Crawford, Miss Mary B. 
tHannah, Miss Alice H. 
a, Miss Virginia. 
*Liston, Miss Margaret (R. N.). 
tMcMurray, Miss Charlotte B. 
*Stegall, Rev. and Mrs. C. R. 


Luebo, 1891. 


(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Luebo, Congo Belge, Africa, 
par Kinshasa.) 
Black, Miss Ida M. 
Craig, Mr. Allen M. 
Jackson, Rev. and Mrs. James L. 
Longenecker, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 
*Martin, Rev. and Mrs. Motte. 
Miller, Miss Caroline L. 
Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. John M. 
Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. T. K 
Poole, Dr. and Mrs. Mark K. 
Shive, Mr. and Mrs. A. M. 
*Stixrud, Dr. and Mrs. T. Th. 
Wilds, Rev. and Mrs. S. H. 


Mboi, 1937. 
(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Luebo, 
Congo Belge, Africa.) 
Hobson, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 
ficKinnon, Rev. and Mrs. A. C. 


Mutoto, 1912. 
(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Mutoto, via Luluabourg Gare, 
Congo Belge, Africa.) 

Allen, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 

Crane, Rev. and Mrs. C. L. 

Edmiston, Rev. A. L. (c) 

McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F. 
*McMurray, Rev. and Mrs. Louis A. 
*Rochester, Rev. and Mrs. A. A. (c) 

Smith, Dr. and Mrs. J. Tinsley, Jr. 

Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Plumer. 

Worth, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. 


EAST BRAZIL MISSION. 


Campo Bello, 1920. 


(Address, Campo Bello. E. de Minas 
Brazil.) 


Gammon, Mrs. S. R. 


Formiga, 1933 
Address: Formiga, E. de Minas, Brazil) 
Sydenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 


Lavras, 1893. 


(Address, Lavras, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 


Baker, Rev. and Mrs. Frank F. 
Calhoun, Rev. and Mrs. L. G. 
Carnahan, Miss Margaret. 
Gammon, Miss Alice G. 
Maxwell, Rev. and Mrs. Glenn 
Wheelock, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 
Nepomuceno, 1932. 


(Address, Nepomuceno, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 


*Armstrong, Mrs. D. G. 


Tres Coracoes, 1932. 


(Address, Tres Coragoes, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 


Marchant, Miss Genevieve. 
See, Miss Ruth B 
Dourados, 1930. 


(Address, Dourados, via Campo 
Grande, Matto Grosso, Brazil.) 


Maxwell, Rev. and Mrs. A. S. 


Varginha, 1920. 


(Address, Varginha, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 


Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 
Foster, Miss Edith. 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION. 


Fortaleza, 1937. 


(Address, Caixa Postal 375, Fortaleza, 
Ceara, Brazil.) 


Arehart, Rev. and Mrs. E. Raynard. 


Garar huns, 1895. 


(Address, Garanhuns, E. de Pernam- 
buco, Brazil.) 


*Cockrell, Miss Susan. 

Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 

Swetnam, Rev. and Mrs. Walter. 

Thompson, Rev. and Mrs. W. M. 
Recife (Pernambuco), 1873. 


(Address, Collegio Evangelico, 
Agnes Erskine, Recife, EK. de 
Pernambuco, Brazil.) 


*Boyce, Miss Lina. 
Douglas, Miss Margaret. 
Henderlite, Rev. and Mrs, L. M. 
Kilgore, Miss R. Caroline. 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION. 


Araguary, 1926. 


(Address, Araguary, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 


Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee. 


Carmo do Paranahyba, 1931. 
(Address, Carmo do Paranahyba, 
este de Minas, Brazil.) 
Jaboticabal, 1934.) 
(Address, Jaboticabal, E. de Sao 
Paulo, Brazil.) 
Daugherty, Rev. and Mrs. Milton L. 
Patos, 1938 
(Address, Patos, Oeste de Minas, Brazil.) 
+ Sloop, Rev. and Mrs. Stephen J. 


Patrocinio, 1925. 
(Address, Patrocinio, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 
Hesser, Miss Frances E. 
Lane, Rev. and Mrs. E. E. 
Ribeirao Preto. 


(Address, Rua Garibaldi 100, Ribeiriio 

reto, de Sao Paulo, Brazil.) 
*Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. p 
*Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R 


Uberlandia, 1932. 
(Address, ag my E. de Minas, 


razil.) 





Hardie, Rev. and Mrs. Alva. 





MID-CHINA MISSION. 


Hangchow, 1867. 
(Address, Hangchow, Che., 


Blain, Mrs. J. M. 
Moffett, Miss Natalie C. 
McMullen, Rev. and Mrs. R. J. 
Stribling, Miss Frances. 
Wilson, Miss Annie _ V. 
Wilson, Miss Re 

Worth, Rev. and i. Chas. W. 


Kashing, 1895. 
(Address, Kashing, Che., China.) 
Davis, Rev. and Mrs. Lowry. 
Hudson, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. A. 
Hudson, Rev. W. H. 
Lynch, Miss R. Elinore. 
McGinnis, Rev. and Mrs. J. Y. 
Talbot, Miss Elizabeth H. 


Kiangyin, 1895. 

(Address, Kiangyin, Ku., China.) 
Allison, Rev. and Mrs. Andrew. 
Little, Rev. and Mrs. L. L. 
Moffett, Dr. and Mrs. Alexander S. 
Moffett, Rev. and Mrs. L. I. 
Moffett, Miss Carrie L. 
Thompson, Miss Katheryne L. 
Wilcox, Miss Marion. 
Worth Miss Ruth. 


Nanking, 1920. 
(Address, Nanking, Ku., China.) 


Nickles, Miss Florence. 
Price, Rev. and *Mrs. Frank W. 
Price, Rev. and Mrs. P. F. 


Shanghai. 
(Address, 169 Yuen Ming Yuen 
oad, Shanghai, China.) 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. H. Maxcy. 


Soochow, 1872. 
(Address, Soochow, Ku., China.) 
Grier, Miss Lucy H. (R. N.). 
Minter, Rev. and Mrs. John P. 
“Satterfield, Miss Ruby. 
*Welton, Dr. and Mrs. Felix B. 
Young, Dr. and Mrs. M. P. 


Tvinanfu, 1930. 


(Address, fsinanfu, Sung, China.) 
*Price, Dr. and Mrs. Philip B. 
Shields, Dr. and Mrs. R. T 


China.) 


NORTH KIANGSU. 


Chinkiang, 1883. 
(Address, Chinkiang, Ku., China.) 
Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R. N.). 
Farrior, Rev. and Mrs. S. C. 
Paxton, Mrs. J. W. 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. C. : 
Woods, Dr. and Mrs. Jas. B., Jr. 


Taichow, 1908. 
(Address, Taichow, Ku., via Chin- 

kiang, China.) 

Farr, Miss Grace. 

Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. 

Matthes, Miss Hazel (R. N.). 

Mizell, Miss Marguerite. 

Price, ‘Dr. and *Mrs. Robt. B. 


Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. P. 


Haichow, 1908. 
(Address, Haichow, Ku., China.) 
Currie, Rev. and Mrs. Edw. S. 
Graham, Miss Sophie P. 
McLauchlin, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
*Reed, Dr. and Mrs. John H. 


Suchowfu, 1896. 

(Address, Suchowfu, Ku., China.) 
Brown, Rev. and Mrs. F. A. 
Grier, Mrs. Mark B. (M. D.). 
*Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 
McFadyen, Dr. and Mrs. A. A. 
Sloan, Miss Mary Lee. 
Talbot, Rev. and Mrs. G. B. 
Young, Miss Lois. 


This list continued on inside back cover 








Tenghsien. Hass¢ 
(Address, Tenghsien, Sung, China, ) — 
Bradley, Miss Julia J. 
Hopkins, Rev. and Mrs. M. A. 
Patterson, Rev. and Mrs. B.C, 


Hwaianfu, 1904. 
(Address, Hwaianfu, Ku. , China.) 
Montgomery, Rev. and M 
Wells, Miss Lillian C. sshctien oe 
*Womeldorf, Rev. and Mrs. G. R. 
Woods, Miss Josephine U. 
Yates, "Rev. and rs. O. F. 


Sutsien, 1893. id 

(Address, Sutsien, Ku., China.) = 
Bradley, Mrs. J. W. ~ 
Gieser, Dr. and Mrs. Kenneth. i, = 
tJohnston, Miss M. M. Colton 
Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. W. F. Fontai 
McCutchan, Rev. H. W omeatins 
McCutchan, Miss Made T. yt 
*Patterson, Rev. and Mrs. C. H. MeCut 
*Patterson, Dr. and Mrs. Norman G. Swieor 
*Woods, Rev. and Mrs. Edgar A. Winn, | 
Wood, Miss Margaret P. (R.N.). ‘ 


*Winn 
Tsing-Kiang-pu, 1887. 
(Address, Tsing-Kiang-pu, Ku., 
China.) 
Bell, Dr. and Mrs. L. Nelson. 
+tBradley, Miss Lina E. *Op 
*Craig, fev. and Mrs. A. R. tOp 
Graham, Rev. and Mrs. J. R., Sr. 
*Hall, Miss Jeasie D. 
eCown, Miss Mary. 
Oliver, Miss Cassie tae (R.N.) 
Sells, Miss Margaret 
Talbot, Rev. A. A. 
Woods, Dr. and Mrs. J. B.. Sr 
*Woods, Rev. and Mrs. J. Russell. 


Yencheng, 1911. 

(Address, Yencheng, Ku., China.) 
Bridgman, Rev. and Mrs. H. T. 
Fletcher, Miss Lucy. 
Fraser, Miss Gussie. 
*Mosley, Dr. and Mrs. Kirk T. 
Stevens, Rev. Geo. P. 
White, Rev. he as. Hugh W. 


Fowning. 


(Address, Fowning, Ku., via 
Chinkiang, China.) 
Harnsberger, Rev. and Mrs. T. L. u 


Lett 
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JAPAN MISSION. 


Kobe, 1890. 
(Address, Kobe, Japan.) 


*Fulton, Mrs. S. Sy fj 
McIlwaine, Rev. W 
Myers, Rev. and Bag H.W. Vi 


Kochi, 1885. n 
(Address, Kochi, Japan.) 
*Brady, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 


Nagoya, 1887. 

(Address, Nagoya, Japan.) li 

Archibald, Miss Margaret. c 
Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. Percy W. 

Robinson, Miss Amy E. d 

Smythe, Rev. and Mrs. L. C. M. 


Gifu, 1917. 
(Address, Gifu, Japan. 


Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth 0. t| 
McAlpine, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 


Takamatsu, 1898. 
(Address, Takamatsu, Japan.) 


Erickson, Rev. and Mrs. S. M. P 
*Gardner, Miss Emma Eve. 

Kirtland, Miss Leila G. 1 
Munroe, Rev. and Mrs. H. H. 


Marugame, 1920. 
(Address, Marugame, Japan.) 


Buckland, Miss Ruth. 
Currel!, Miss Susan McD. 
Logan, ‘Rev. and Mrs. C. A. 
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KOREAN MISSION. 
Chunju, 1896. 
Address, ¢ hunju, Chosen, Asia.) 


istin, Miss Lillian 

22s, Dr. and Mrs less K 
Be oyer Rev and Mrs. E. T. 
( yn, Miss Susanne A. 
F yntaine, Miss Lena 
*Kestler, Miss E E (R.N.). 
*Linton, Rev and Mrs. Wm. A. 
McCutchen, Rev and Mrs. L. O 
Swicord, Rev and Mrs. D. A. 
*Winn, Rev 8. D 
‘Winn, Miss Emily 


Kunsan, 1896. 


Address, Kunsan, Chosen, Asia. 
Bull, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F 
Dupuy, Miss Lavalette 

*Greene, Miss Willie B 
Taimage, Rev. and Mrs. John f 
Voods, Miss Elizabeth B. (R. N 


Kwangju, 1904. 
(Address, Kwangju, Chosen, Asia 


Bell, Mrs. Eugene 
*Brand, Mrs. Louis C 

Dodson, Miss Mary Lucy 
Knox, Rev. and Mrs. Robt 
Levie, Dr. and Mrs. J. K 
McQueen, Miss Anna 
Newland, Rev. and Mrs. L. T 
Paisley, Rev. and Mrs. J. I 
Pritchard, Miss Margaret (R. N 
Root, Miss Florence E. 
Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. J. V. N 


Mokpo, 1899. 
(Address, Mokpo, Chosen, Asia.) 


| “Cumming, Rev. and Mrs. Bruce A 
Cumming, Rev.’and Mrs. D. Jas. 

| Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph. 

Hopper, Miss Margaret 

| *McMurphy, Miss Ada. 

| Martin, Miss Julia. 

| *Nisbet, Rev. and Mrs. J. S 


Soonchun, 1913 


Morelia, 1919. 


Ad S ress, Morelia, Michoacan, 
Bis I Me Mexic 

r Dr. and *Mrs. L. J 

Hew ( s Carolyn 

f } ; 

\ M S Miss Pattye (R. N.) 
*R Yr a 1921. 

rt. I ) \ pancing Guerrero 
\ a Mexice 
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Seoul (Union Work 
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*Crane, Rev. and Mr 


MEXICO MISSION 


Toluca, 1919 
Address, Hidalgo 1 
do Mexi« 


Gray, Miss Katherine ¢ 


Zitacuaro, 1919. 
Address, Zitacuaro, Mich 
Mexico 
Morrow, Prof. and Mrs. R. ¢ 
Smith, Miss Ilona (R.N 





*Opposite name indicates on furlough. 
tOpposite name indicates Associate Worker. 
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Letters addressed to Cuba, Brazil or Mexico are selidest to the same postage 
rates and conditions which would apply to them if they were addressed for 


delivery in the United States. 


Postal cards 3 cents each for single and 4 cents each for double cards to China, 


Japan, Korea, Africa; 2 cents to Mexico and Brazil. 


PARCEL POS! 


For Africa, China, Japan, Korea and Mexico, address to station direct 


For Brazil we do not advise the use of parcel post 
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ments of Declaration for Custom Duties, all of which appear in the latest Postage 
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The Madras Conference 


(Continued from page 100) 


understood to be the whole body of Christ. 
church is a catholic church unless it claims to be 


the only catholic church.” 


We shall not agree with all the statements and 
findings of this conference. Of that I am sure. 
we cannot afford not to avail ourselves of the im- 
mense amount of experience and light that such an 
unprecedented counselling together on vital themes 
The conference will certainly 
lift into prominence considerations that will largely 
condition and mould our thinking during 
And the fact that a gathering of 
diverse races and minds and tongues “and 


affords for our study. 


dec: ade. 


Christian experience can do that here in India, 


the heart of a surrounding paganism, nineteen hun- 
dred years after the Man of Galilee lived and died 
and rose over there in Palestine, 
page news in a tense and bewildered world, and, I 


may add, to receptive minds quite convincing. 


Every 


But 


the next 
so many 
types of 


is in itself front- 


The Madras Conference Sends a 
Message 
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of fellow ship. We feel this to be 
may be in all the earth. 

We call upon our fellow Christians throughout 
the world to join us in a new dedication. Surely 
God is summoning us in these times to let go our 
self-sufficiency, to frequent His altars, to learn of 
Him, and to make His w ays known in all the rela- 
tionships of life. To make Him known in the State 
involves labor for the establishment of justice among 
all the people. In the world of commerce it involves 
the ending of com petition for private gain and the 
beginning of emulation for the public good. Every- 
where it involves self-sacrificial service. God grant 
to His Church to take the story of His love to all 
mankind, until that love surround the earth, binding 
the nations, the races, and the classes into a com- 
munity of sympathy for one another undergirded 
by a deathless faith in Christ. 


| promise of what 





























Assembly's Home Missions 


ANNUITY BONDS 


@® These bonds offer a safe investment for those 
who wish to aid the Home Mission cause and re- 
ceive an income for themselves during their life- 


time. 


® The interest is paid semiannually and the rate 


is determined by the age of the investor. 
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